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THE DRAMA UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


THouGH rupees are as plentiful as black-berries in the 
East India Company's dominions, to pick them with 
any comfort, you must either be accredited by the 


? 


magnates in Leadenhall Street, or belong to an old- 
established mercantile house in Bombay, Madras, or 
|| Calcutta. Snug fortunes are occasionally made by 
i indigo planters, lawyers, and a few other lucky indi- 
| viduals; but as a general rule, money-making is a 
|| monopoly exclusively enjoyed by the privileged classes 
| mentioned above ; and the mere fortune-seeking adven- 
| turer, without capital or connections in the country, 
would do well to avoid it as he would a mad elephant 
|| or a wounded tiger. 
| To the brethren of the sock and buskin, India can 
|| never prove a Dorado—the expense of the journey, the 
heat of the climate, and, lastly, the comparatively small 
number of Europeans in each station, acting as an 


Perhaps when railways are more generally introduced 
in the country, and luggage-vans have superseded 
bullock-hackeries, greater facilities will be afforded to 
the roving Thespian for the display of his art; but even 
with the advantages of expeditious travelling, and the 
consequent saving of time in his transit from one 
station to another, cantonments large enough to afford 
him the object of his ambition, a ‘ crowded house,’ are 

‘like angels’ visits, few and far between ;’ and the poor 

player, at the end of his tour through the provinces, 

would in all probability find himself poorer than when 
| he started. 

There have been instances, however, where legitimate 
professors of the dramatic art have been bold enough 
to try their fortune in this discouraging country, and, 
| moreover, have earned a scanty subsistence by the 

exercise of their vocation. A few years ago, a kind of 

theatrical Ida Pfeiffer, who announced herself in tie 
| largest type, and with a profusion of notes of admira- 
tion, as ‘Miss Clara Elton of the Theatre Royal Covent 

Garden,’ made a solitary expedition through India, 

where, with the assistance of some good-natured 

amateurs, she starred it in legitimate drama to the 
| wonderment of such of the population as had never 

seen a live actress before. And a French comedian, 
| with a wife who combined millinery and ballet-dancing, 
| pitched his tent in a large hill-station in the north- 
| west; where he occasionally treated the valetudinarians 
congregated there for the benefit of their health, and 
the ladies escaped from the damaging effects of a hot 
season in the plains, to a nondescript sort of enter- 
tainment, comprising vaudeville, singing, and dancing 
—_—— 


| to strut their hour upon an Anglo-Indian stage. | 


—the pirouettes and short petticoats of the little 
Frenchwoman in the latter part of the performance, 
considerably astonishing the natives who witnessed 
the exhibition, their nautch-girls being enveloped in 
clouds of flimsy drapery, in the graceful management 
of which their art chiefly consists. 

An attempt was also made to establish a permanent 
theatre at Calcutta; but the good people inhabiting 
that City of Palaces are so busy making their fortunes, 
and in such a hurry to get home to spend them, that 
they have no time to be amused; and the little Sans 
Souci, after a gallant struggle, failed for want of sup- 
port, was shut up for some years, and now flourishes, 
I believe, as a sort of Oriental Maynooth. 

In this dearth of professional talent, the English 
public in India is entirely dependent for dramatic 
entertainment upon the efforts of the amateur; and 
private theatricals, though usually pooh-poohed, and 


| voted slow at home, are at a high premium in a 
effectual damper to any enterprising artistes anxious | 


country where any attempt to dispel the ennui, and 
vary the monotony inseparable from a residence there, 
is hailed as a boon by the whole community. The 
clever actor is a most popular character, especially if 
he be in the comic line; he gets the credit of all the 
good things he says on the stage, and is a ‘stunner,’ 
‘an amusing person,’ or ‘a funny man,’ according as 
the opinion is delivered by a rollicking subaltern, a 
pompous old bigwig, or a frisky young lady. This 
reputation is not without its inconvenience, however. 
Irreverent youths slap him on the back, and treat 
him with the greatest familiarity; whereas they 
approach the Claude Melnotte of the company with 
fear and trembling; and when, to fill up a cast, the 
comic man good -naturedly attempts something 
serious or sentimental, the audience, only accustomed 
to see him in Bor and Cox, or Bombastes Furioso, 
provokingly mistake his pathos for drollery, and will 
insist upon laughing when he is doing his best to 
make them cry! 

Every station of any size or standing in India 
possesses its regular Adelphi or Lyceum, built by 
subscription; but in those lately established, such as 
Rumballah, for instance, the abode of the drama is 
generally an empty barrack. A stage is erected at 
one end, and the remainder of the building divided 
into compartments. Each spectator finds his own 
seat. Chairs, ticketed with their owners’ names, are 
sent to the dress-circle; and the occupants of pit and 
gallery sit on forms contributed from the various 
barrack-rooms. A carpet is laid down for the quality, 
and the floor is progressively raised from the orchestra, 
so that the gods can see over the heads of pit and boxes. 

Wooden chandeliers, covered with flowers and 
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bristling with candles, hang by variegated ropes from 
the cobwebby beams that support the lofty roof— 
elegant festoons of party-coloured calico take away 
from the bareness of the white-washed walls, and a 
crimson purdah, or screen, hanging before each door, 
gives quite a full-dress appearance to the house. The 
proscenium is of bright salmon colour, ornamented 
with imitation stage-boxes, and surmounted by a choice 
specimen of animal painting, in the shape of the royal 
arms—more remarkable, perhaps, as a display of 
loyalty than zoological research, and justifying a doubt 
in the spectator’s mind as to ‘ which is the lion.’ The 
drop is a master-piece, in which the artist, despising 
the tame classical landscape, or architectural bit of 


still life common in an English theatre, has depicted a 
brilliant scene from a ballet, copied from the Ji/ustrated | 
London News, or a spirited representation of the action | 
of Chillianwallah, in which the stereotyped officer of 
battle-scenes, with his hair streaming in the wind, is| 
sitting with much ease and grace on the invariable 
white charger, prancing in an impossible position on 
an inaccessible bit of ground, cheering on his men 
with his sword in one hand and his cocked-hat in the | 
other, the remainder of the picture being a hetero- 
geneous mass of dead Sikhs, smoke, and bayonets! | 

The scenery generally, in India, is of an original | 
and striking character, being distinguished by a bold | 
defiance of all rules of perspective, which never fails to | 
have its due effect upon the bewildered spectator, and 
the artists are usually either amateur dabblers in oils | 
and water-colours, or privates who, having commenced | 
life as plumbers and glaziers, got sick of paint and 
putty, and exchanged the brush for the musket. Should 
hypercriticism, as is sometimes the case, uncharitably 
mistake their clouds for feather-beds, or detect a | 
fanciful resemblance in their trees to cabbages, the | 
Indian Beverleys console themselves with the reflection, | 
that the works of genius have always been liable to | 
misconstruction, and that canvas can be bought very | 
cheap in the bazaar. 

Gas not having been laid down yet in this unen- 
lightened land, and being one of the few things not | 
exported from England in hermetically sealed canisters, | 
the foot-lights are composed of double cotton-wicks 
standing in tumblers half full of water, on the top of | 
which floats a quantity of cocoa-nut oil, and the stage | 
is darkened, when necessary, by means of a board | 
working on hinges. | 

The duty of putting this up is usually confided to| 
the Big Drum, who sits at the O. P. end of the orchestra, 
and raises it with his hand, having been previously | 
instructed at rehearsal as to the proper time for so | 
doing—the aforesaid Drum invariably mistaking the | 
cue, and darkening in the wrong place, thereby pro- | 
ducing effects of the most startling and contradictory | 
character; or he is so engrossed by the acting, that he | 
forgets it altogether, till reminded of his error by the | 
energetic pantomime of the prompter round the corner 
of the proscenium—a performance immensely relished 
by the audience, and rewarded with shouts of applause. 

Every European regiment has its regularly organised | 
company; but in large stations the corps dramatique | 
includes every one who has, or fancies he has, any | 
histrionic talent, from the general to the drummer-boy ; 
and the result is often a very creditable performance, | 
displaying an amount of good acting that would not | 
disgrace a London theatre. 

There are some very clever amateurs among the | 
soldiers ; but a serious drawback to their performance 
is their systematic ill-treatment of the letter H. 


| 


We | 


every allowance for his agitation, and the absurdity of 
his position, that ‘Enry’s’ education must have been 
sadly neglected. 

Another common sin against Lindley Murray is that 
of reckless punctuation. As an instance: on one 
occasion, in a quarrel scene, a noble baron was struck 
in the face by another noble baron. The receiver of 
the insult ought to have indignantly exclaimed: ‘What! 
—a blow!’ and, drawing his sword, have invited his 
adversary to ‘come on;’ instead of which, the injured 


nobleman, heedless of emphasis, exclaimed: ‘ What a | 
blow!’ as if admiring the muscular strength of the | 


opponent that had administered it. 

The style of pieces performed depends a good deal 
upon the company: Officers delight in Planche’s dramas, 
with splendid Charles II. sort of dresses, all velvet, 
buff boots, gold-lace, and feathers; or elegant drawing- 
room comedy, with the usual adjuncts of white kid 
and patent leather—it being a favourite delusion of 
the gentleman-amateur that he can act Sir Charles 
Coldstream as well as Mr C. Mathews himself; totally 
forgetting that a gentleman in private life is a very 
different character from a gentleman on the stage. 
Soldiers, on the other hand, incline to diabolical or 
sanguinary melodrama—they cannot have too many 


terrific combats or enough of blue fire. Nautical pieces, | 
full of boarding, hornpipes, ‘walking the plank,’ and | 
‘sucking the monkey,’ are also very popular; but their | 


greatest delight is a ghost! Anything supernatural or 


horrible, such as a headless figure in a white sheet, or a | 
spectral Corsican Brother pointing to his wounded breast, | 
All ranks, however, unite in liking | 


creates a furore. 
what an Adelphi playbill calls a screamer; and broad 
farce, as it is the easiest, is always the most successful. 

The insane individual who attempts to manage a 


company of gentlemen-amateurs must be no ordinary | 


mortal. He must give every one a good part and 
a handsome dress, and must read one at rehearsal, 
and superintend the manufacture of the other. He 
must make up his mind to be cut by half his acquaint- 
ance for not doing so. He must be a judicious 
combination of the fortiter in re and suaviter in modo, 
and must coax, bully, wheedle, or snub, according to 


, circumstances. He must, on occasion, be his own scene- 


painter, property-man, prompter, and call-boy. He 
must never leave the theatre, except when, regardless 
of coup de soleil, he is rushing about the station in 
pursuit of some backsliding or rehearsal-shirking 
amateur. He must superintend everything and every- 
body in a temperature ranging from a hundred in the 
shade to boiling heat in the sun—in fact, he must be, 
as Mrs Malaprop says, ‘like Cerberus, three gentlemen 
at once ;’ and must partake of the united qualities of 
a lion, a lamb, and a salamander. 

The first step towards getting up a performance is 
invariably a tiffin; for as in England no business can 
be transacted without a dinner, so in India tiffin is the 
meal at and after which all affairs of importance are 
discussed. On these festive occasions, so much noise is 
made, and such a quantity of bottled beer imbibed, that 
nothing is decided ; every one has a favourite play, and 
wants to take the principal part; and the only thing 
carried unanimously is, that the invidious task of 
selecting one, and distributing the other, shall be left 
to the unhappy individual, a few of whose multifarious 
duties have been detailed above. 

The great difficulty in India consists in procuring 
ladies for our dramas; and in the absence of profes- 
sional aid, we are obliged to have recourse to the 
practice, common in Shakspeare’s time, of making boys 


naturally feel disgusted with Richard III. when we | take women’s parts. For this purpose, the judicious 
hear that conscience-stricken monarch bellowing loudly | Manager seizes upon all lately imported cadets, before 
for ‘ another orse ;’ and if a despairing lover, regardless | their voices get gruff or their moustaches incipient, and 
of his white ducks, drops down on his knees, and forthwith puts them into petticoats; and pretty lady- 
franticly implores his ‘ beautiful Hemmar’ to fly with | like little men, with small waists, and falsetto organs, 
her ‘faithful Enry,’ we cannot help thinking, making | are ruthlessly deprived of their whiskers, and padded 
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and bustled into models of symmetry and elegance. 
All sorts of ingenious devices are resorted to, to round 
off the rectangular figures of lanky ensigns and bony 
young cornets, who, with the assistance of crinoline and 
other artful contrivances, are converted into stately 
queens, fat landladies, sentimental spinsters, or pert 
chamber-maids, according to demand. Very lifelike 
and natural curls are manufactured out of tow, ribbon, 
and Berlin wool; two or three skeins of worsted, 
plaited, make capital ‘ back-hair,’ and a net covers a 
multitude of sins. The ladies of the station are laid 
under contribution for old dresses, bonnets, and shawls, 
which, though rather shabby, and unable to bear the 
light of day, look perfectly splendid at night; and if 
new and gorgeous dresses be required, glazed calico 
is a very good imitation of satin, figured chintz of 
brocaded silk, and cheap cotton-velvet looks like the 
best Genoa by candle-light. Native tailors do the 
necessary millinery and dress-making, under the 
superintendence of a soldier’s wife, who acts as 
lady’s-maid to the company. 

The difficulties of costume having been got over, 
the be-wigged and be-flounced young Venuses are put 
through a course of feminine training, and drilled in 
all the little airs and graces essential to an elegant 
female deportment. They are taught to take short, 
mincing steps, courtesy without bobbing, salute affection- 
ately by looking over each other’s shoulders, manage 
their dress gracefully when sitting down, fan themselves 
prettily, run with propriety, faint becomingly, scream 
naturally, and, above all, hold their lace-edged 
pocket-handkerchiefs by the centre, and not at the 
corner, as these awkward young ladies invariably do. 

In spite, however, of the greatest care in educating 
and ‘making up’ our actresses, the consequences of 
this Elizabethan custom are ludicrous in the extreme. 
Close-shaven, blue chins, which no amount of paint or 
powder will conceal—voices, which coming apparently 
from elegantly dressed females, sound intensely gruff, 
as if their fair owners were suffering from severe cold 
in their heads ; or, if pitched in a high key, occasionally 
breaking down, making the contrast more laughable— 
strides a good deal more than the thirty-six inches 
allowed by Her Majesty’s regulations as the proper 
length of pace for ‘ quick’ time—waists, in spite of the 
most excruciating compression, equal in diameter to a 
good-sized barrel—too liberal an exposure of sandal— 
artificial prominence indulged in without judgment to 
an absurd extent, or dispensed with altogether, giving 
a straight up-and-down appearance to the human form 
divine ridiculous to behold—or perhaps some terrible 
catastrophe, when the whole structure, unartistically 


put together, comes unpinned or untied, and gives way | 


‘with a run,’ leaving the blushing débutante a chaotic 
ruin, afraid to stir, lest a more alarming exposé should 


curtain, as if that would bring it down, till the audience 
are tired of applauding, when a general bolt takes 
place, and it eventually descends on an empty stage. 
Doors spoken of as locked are palpably open—cha- 
racters are killed by pistols the property-man has 
forgotten to load—half of a palace ‘flat,’ all gilt and 
gingerbread, meets half a cottage one, decorated with a 
kitchen dresser—tree ‘ wings’ appear in drawing-rooms 
—streets are paved with gay coloured carpets, and a 
hundred other theatrical enormities committed that 
would send Mr Charles Kean into tetanic convulsions. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, a hiss is unknown 
—the most unmitigated ‘ stick’ receives a fair share of 
encouragement—and considering the temperature he 
has to perform in, the Indian amateur is certainly 
entitled to anything but a cool reception. The atmo- 
sphere of an £nglish theatre in the dogdays is rather a 
trial of one’s powers of endurance, but an Indian one 
during the ‘hot season’ can be compared in point of 
temperature only to the engine-room of a steamer in the 
Red Sea. The audience on these occasions are toler- 
ably cool and comfortable, as punkahs are swinging 
over their heads, and a kind of winnowing machine, 
called a thermantadote, is puffing cool air through 
wet ‘kuskus’—a kind of root, agreeably scented 
—into the body of the house all night; but this 
cannot be managed behind the scenes, which, with the 
heat of the lights, and the necessity of keeping all 
doors and windows shut to prevent a draft putting 
them out, is converted into a sort of boiler. Swarms 
of mosquitoes, disturbed by the moving of the scenery 
from their aérial abodes in the ‘flies,’ go open-mouthed 
at the simmering amateur, attracted perhaps by his 
glittering dress, and make him the centre of a system 
of pitiless persecution: streams of paint and perspira- 
tion run down the faces of stage-struck heroes and 
heroines, utterly ruining their attempts at ‘making 
up;’ and the theatrical martyrs get through their re- 
spective parts only by the aid of repeated doses of iced 
champagne, and other stimulants. A scene like the 
following—quite a farce in itself—goes on for the 
twenty minutes before the rising of the curtain. 

Scene—The stage of the Sunderbund Theatre ; time 
—8 p.m., the hour named in the bill for the perform- 
ance to commence; thermometer, a hundred and 
something ; dressing-rooms at the sides opening on to 
the stage; scene-shifters in red jackets and forage- 
caps setting the scenes for the School for Scandal, under 
the direction of a stout sergeant, in a white livery 
coat and plush breeches, who unites the responsible 
offices of prompter and stage-servant, officiating in the 
latter capacity on account of his calves, which are 
‘ pro-digious,’ and a standing joke with the ‘gods’ 
whenever he makes his appearance. 

Amateurs in various stages of undress are wandering 


take place, till the curtain descends precipitately amid | about, manuscript in hand, muttering to themselves, 
screams of laughter, and relieves her modest confusion ! or gesticul: ating furiously, ‘and making horrible faces 


These little contre-temps constitute half the fun of | 
amateur theatricals; and if nothing of the sort happened, | 
the audience would consider themselves defrauded of 
part of their legitimate amusement. 

An actor becomes nervous, forgets his part, and 
after writhing about in mute agony for some time, 
with his arms and legs spasmodically agitated, rushes 
wildly off the stage, carrying a practicable door with 
him, and is found moaning in the green-room, in much 
the same state as Mr Winkle after he had been 
badgered by Serjeant Buzfuz. The stage is kept 
waiting while an amateur inspires himself with ‘ Dutch 
courage ;’ in his haste to imbibe which, half goes the 
wrong way, and he is hurried on by the manager, nearly 
choked and gasping, and, heedless of cue or prompter, 
plunges into a dialogue three scenes off. The ‘drop’ is 
not ready at the end of a piece, and the dramatis persone 
stand in a semicircle bowing and scraping like so many 
Chinese mandarins, and looking savagely up at the 


before looking- “glasses. Crabtree is hearing Snake his 
part in one corner, and Josep! Surface is arranging 
Maria’s back-hair in another. Rowley, a fat assistant- 
surgeon, is drawing black lines all over his jolly red 
face, in a hopeless attempt to give it a wrinkled appear- 
ance. Lady Teazle—in an old satin dress, the gift of 
the judge’s wife, and a plume of ostrich feathers, cut 
out of silver paper—is sitting on an imitation mangle 
in the middle of the stage, drinking brandy and water, 
and puffing out volumes of smoke from a long Tri- 
chinopoli cheroot, with her feet on the back of a chair, 
displaying a pair of elephantine ankles, which are 
usually decorated with boots and spurs, her ladyship 
holding an appointment in the governor-general’s 
body-guard. A wonder-stricken native is fanning her 
with a hand-punkah, to prevent the amalgamation of 
the rose and lily—in other words, the rouge and pearl- 
powder, composing her complexion. Sir Oliver Sur- 


face, an animated lath, is attempting, with pillows and 


| ubiquitous master. 
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other bulky articles, to give a more imposing appearance 
to his spare anatomy, and visibly melting away during 
the process. Lady Sneerwell—a baldheaded civilian, 
the collector of Mangopore—is sticking on a black sheep- 
skin beard for Moses, an amateur intrusted with the 
part, on account of his Jewish cast of countenance. Trip 
and Careless, two commissariat officers, are squabbling 
for the possession of a gaudy yellow waistcoat with 
blue sprigs ; and Mrs Candour—a little major, and of 
course podgy—is bawling for some one to ‘hook’ her. 
Native servants are flying about in a state bordering 
on distraction at the bewildering orders of their excited 
masters. Screams for assistance and shouts of laughter 
resound on all sides. Corks are popping everywhere, 
collisions constantly occurring, everybody is in every- 
body else’s way, and all is hurry, bustle, and confusion. 

Enter Captain Crummles, the manager, dressed as 
Sir Peter Teazle, minus his wig, and with a forage-cap 
on, in the state of excitement usual with managers on 
nights of performance. He is followed by a punkah- 
wallah, who has some trouble in keeping up with his 


Sir Peter. Now, then, look alive, you fellows: the 
overture’s just going to begin. Strike up, Mr Crasher 
(telegraphing from the side to the band-master in the 
orchestra). By Jove! (looking through a hole in the 
drop) the house is nearly full, and the brigadier’s come. 
Vanish! you niggers (making a dash at a group of 
grinning natives that are crowding in to see the sahib’s 
nautch)—clear the road, you sons of blacking-bottles 
(driving them helter-skelter in all directions). Fan away, 
Mephistopheles—I’m parboiled (sinks into chair). Holloa! 
who’s been smoking? (starting up). 

Lady Teazle (concealing her cheroot, and looking the 
picture of innocence). It’s the lamps, I think. 

Sir P. No, it isn’t—the lamps don’t burn tobacco! 
(perceiving her Trichinopoli, and coaxingly)—Now do put 
it out, Bagot; you know it’s against the rules. They ’ll 
smell it in front, and then there ‘ll be a row. 

Lady T. All right; only one more whiff—there (throwing 
it away, and hitting Joseph Surface in the eye as he comes 
on the stage). 

Joseph Surface. Come, I say. 

Lady T. Beg pardon, old fellow; I didn’t mean to hit 
you—lI aimed at that coolie. 

Sir Oliver Surface (who, having finished his stuffing, is 
panting on a sofa with two natives fanning him). I say, 
Crummiles, if you don’t begin soon, there'll be nothing left 
of me but wool and feathers. Here, Butler, bring me 
something cold in a bucket. 

Sir P, What’s this mangle doing here, in Lady Sneer- 
well’s dressing-room, Merryweather? It’s not wanted till 
the farce. 

Sergeant Merryweather. 1 couldn't get a toilet-table, sir, 
and I’m going to make the mangle do with a sheet and a 
looking-glass. 

Sir P. Oh, very well. 
pull the carpet straight. 


The sergeant’s appearance before the curtain is the 
signal for roars of laughter, and shouts of ‘calves’ 
from the gallery, which send him back a good deal 
flustered, but smiling, as the corpulent non-commis- 
sioned officer is secretly vain of his supporters. 


Lady Sneerwell (entering from dressing-room in a state 
of transition, and with a shaving-brush in her hand). Will 
any one lace me? I have to go on in the first scene. 

Sir Benjamin Bachbite (a powerful Hibernian). 1 will. 
Come here, and Ill make yon an illigant figure. Lay 
tight hould of something. Are you ready? 

Lady S. (clutching a wing). Yes! Pull away! 

Sir B. (tugging at the lace). Hoy-oh! Hoy-oh! | 

Lady S. Oh, not so tight. Let go. Ican’t breathe. | 

Sir B, One—two—three—haul. (Lace gives way, and | 
Sir Benjamin tumbles through a scene.) 

Lady 8. Thank goodness ! 

Sir P. (rushing at Sir Benjamin, and picking him up). | 
Now, then, stupid! We ’re not playing a pantomime, that 


Just go in front, will you, and 


you need go flying through the scenery in that harlequin 
fashion. 

Sir B. Och! my leg’s broke. 

Sir P. Bother your leg! Look at the hole you ’ve made 
in that panel. Bring a needle and thread, Merryweather, 
and see if you can’t stitch it up. 

Sir B. And then come and try your hand on my 
pantaloons, sergeant; they ‘re split to ribbons! (looking 
ruefully down at his fractured garments, and limping away). 

Maria (a skinny young ensign in white muslin, who 
looks more like a lamp-post than a young lady). Has any 
one seen my silk stockings? Will this do, Crummles? 
(shewing her dress, and turning round for inspection). 

Sir P. No—of course not! You're not sufficiently 
developed, my dear. Ladies in Sheridan's time were like 
balloons. Where’s Mrs Brown? 

Maria. She’s dressing the major! 
Candour.) 

Sir P. When she’s finished him, tell her to make you a 
good deal plumper; and bring me some Indian ink, and 
1’ll give you a pair of eyebrows. 

While this operation is being performed, enter Trip 
and Careless, very much excited. 

Trip. ll wear it! 

Careless. No, you won't; I will. 

Trip (on one side of Sir Peter). Didn't you say, 
Crummles, I was to wear that yellow waistcoat ? 

Care. (at the other side). No, you said I was. 

Sir P. What does it matter? There are others in the 
wardrobe. 

Care. But it’s too good for a servant. 

Trip. No gentleman would be seen in such a thing. 

Care. (who has the coveted garment on). Well, I’ve 
got it, and I shall keep it. 

Trip (with dignity). Then I won't act! 

Sir P. (laughing). Nonsense. 1’ll lend you twice as 
good a one (producing a flaming red waistcoat from a box, 
with which Trip retires triumphantly). 

Joseph Surface (with cork in his hand). I say, Bagot 
(to Lady Teazle), give me a pair of moustaches. 

Sir P. No, no; you musn’t wear moustaches. 
Maria will be wanting a pair next. 

Lady S. (who is progressing in her toilet, and presents 
the unusual appearance of a highly rouged and splendidly 
dressed lady, with a perfectly bald head). I say, Crummles, 
I advise you not to go near my wife ; she’s awfully savage 
with you for making me cut off my whiskers. 

Sir P. You look twice as well without them. 

Lady S. Gammon! I1’Il do anything for you in the low 
comic line ; but this is my last appearance in petticoats. 

Enter Mrs Brown, the ‘lady’s-maid,’ an antiquated 
old female, with an inflamed countenance. She is 
evidently in that stage of semi-intoxication, popularly 
known as ‘half-seas over,’ caused by her having 
skilfully intercepted several consignments of liquid 
intended for the refreshment of the amateurs. She 
stands swaying to and fro in the doorway of the 
ladies’ dressing-room, and articulates huskily. 

Mrs Brown. Were you awanting me, Cap’n Crummle ? 

Sir P. Yes, Mrs Brown. Look there (pointing to Maria’s 
limp medieval figure)—that won't do. 

Mrs B. 1 can’t do nothink with Muster Blackingberry, 
Cap’n Crummle. He ain’t got ne ips; at least (correcting 
herself), none worth mentionii’. 

Sir P.-You must do something for him. Hips or no 
hips, he can’t go on the stage with no more figure than a 
bathing-woman. 

Mrs B. Well, Cap'n Crummle, I’il make the young 
genleman fuller, if you like, but 1 won't answer for the 
consequences. 

Sir P. That’s right. Go along, Brackenbury, and see 
if you can't grow a little stouter: you'd be a perfect Venus 
if you had more of the Hottentot in you 

Mrs Brown retires, muttering something about 
‘when a gent ain’t got no ips ;’ then returns and sidles 
up to Sir Peter. 


(The major is Mrs 


Why, 
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| 
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Mrs B. You couldn't tell that black chap to bring a 


bottle of beer to my room, could you, Cap’n Crummle? 
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Sir P. Certainly not, Mrs Brown. 
enough already. 

Mrs B. Lor! Cap’n Crummle, how can you say so? 
I’ve hardly tasted a drop. 

Sir P. Never mind; I'll send some to you when the 
performance is over. 

Mrs B. Oh, just as you please, Cap’n Crummle. It’s 
not for myself I wanted it: the major was feeling dry, and 
says he: ‘Mrs Brown, like a good creature, go to Cap'n 
Crummle, and * 

Mrs Candour (from dressing-room). What's that about 
the major? (Mrs Brown retires discomfited.) 

Enter Mrs Candour, a jovial little field-officer, rather 
inclining to embonpoint, in a handsome dress made out 
of window curtains, and a petticoat of white calico. 

Mrs C. 1 say, Crummles, my boy, what am I to do? 
My dress doesn’t fit me (turning round and shewing a 
wide gap). That thick-headed tailor measured me before 
dinner. It’s no use trying—I’ve had two of the grenadier 
company tugging at me for the last ten minutes. 

Sir P. It can’t be helped. You must only keep your ‘ full 
front’ to the audience, and back out when you make your 
exit.—See if all the characters for the first act are ready, 
Merryweather.—By the by, where’s Brummel? (counting 
the actors, and missing the amateur that was to take 
Charles Surface). Has any one seen Brummel ? 

Moses. He’s playing billiards with the colonel; at 
least 

Charles Surface (the regimental dandy, appearing at 
door in uniform). Where do you expect to go to, you 
howwible Hebwew ? 

Sir P. ’Pon my word, it’s too bad; Brummel if you 
can’t be here in time, you’d better not act at all; we're 
just going to ring up. 

C. S. (taking off his coat). 
not into me, you old savage. 


You’ve had quite 


Oh, pitch into the colonel, 
I was obliged to finish the 


| wubber, and let him win it too, or I shouldn’t have got 
| leave from pawade to-mowwow. 


Sir P. Well, look sharp, Beau; the brigadier’s here, and 
you know how savage he gets if he’s kept waiting. 

C. S. (taking off his waistcoat) He doesn't care, 
though, how long he keeps us gwilling in the sun, while 
he smokes his morning chewoot. Here, Beawer, pull off 
my boots; I’m not equal to the exertion. And you, 
black Ganymede (to the native mounting guard over the 
champagne), a glass of the ‘ cweamy:’ 1’m athirst. 

Sir P. (imploringly, as Brummel generally goes on 
‘primed’ as he calls it). Now, do be careful, Beau: you 
know you were half screwed in the Rivals. 

C. S. (tossing down a tumblerful). Why, you old 
tetotaller! I never acted better in my life. You're jealous 
because I bwought down the house. 

Sir Oliver (who was Mrs Malaprop on the occasion). 
Yes, when you tripped over your own sword, and nearly 
sent me flying into the pit. 

Sergeant Mer. (to Sir Peter). 
the overture, sir. 

Sir P. (immediately getting excited). Now, then, clear 
the stage. If you don’t get out of that, I’ll break your 
head (to a bewildered native, who, in his extreme anxiety 
to be out of everybody’s way, is squatting under a table 
on the stage). Look out with the drop. Come on, Lady 
Sneerwell; and Snake—where’s Snake ? 

Snake (from dressing-room). I can’t find my wig. 

Sir P. Oh, hang your wig; come on without. 

Snake. Will you lend me yours ? 

Sir P. No—of course not. (indignantly). 

Snake. 1 can’t go on in my own hair. (It is bright red.) 

Sir P. Then we must cut out the scene. 

Lady S. No, no—I'll go through it by myself. 

Enter an aid-de-camp in full dress. 

Aid-de-camp. The brigadier wants to know when you’re 
going to begin. 

Sir P. Immediately. 

Lady T. If not sooner. 

Maria (whose figure is much improved). Ask the old 
boy, with my compliments, if he’ll sing a comic song 
between the acts. 


There’s the last bar of 


Sir P, Now, then, Snake, are you coming ? 

Snake (running on breathless, with his wig turned the 
wrong way). I've found it; fire away, 

Sir P, Take your places. (Reading from prompt-book) 
—‘ Lady Sneerwell sitting at dressing-table, right ; Snake, 
left—drinking chocolate.’ Sit down and fan yourself, 
Lushington ; and drink chocolate, can't you, Snake ? 

Snake. There isn’t any to drink. 

Sir P. (stamping). Never mind; take up the cup, and 
make-believe. Now, then, are you all ready? Mind you, 
speak out, Snake. Don’t hold your fan like a cricket-bat, 
Lushington. 

Lady Sneerwell, in her attempt to be more graceful, 
drops it. She stoops to pick it up; a subdued crash 
is heard. She starts up. 

Sir P. (horrified). What’s the matter ? 

Lady S. Something’s given way—I don’t know where— 
but 1’m coming undone. Mrs Brown! Mrs Brown! (rushes 
to dressing-room, followed by Sir Peter tearing his hair, 
and shouting ‘ Music !’). 

The band strikes up a polka, to which, in spite of the 
heat, Joseph Surface and Maria commence dancing, 
followed by Moses and Mrs Candour. In about five 
minutes, during which two messages are received from 
the brigadier, Sir Peter returns with Lady Sneerwell 
repaired. 

Sir P. (savagely). Now, then, stop that dancing, and 
clear the stage. Just see the state you’re in. You (to 
Joseph Surface) that ought to be looking so calm and 
sanctimonious, have got a face the colour of beetroot. 
And that right eyebrow of yours, that I took such pains 
with, Maria, is trickling all down your nose. Now, then, 
(seizing bell)—places—(Lady Sneerwell and Snake take 
their seats). Ready? 

Lady S. Wait a bit—I’m parched. Bring me some 
champagne, Merryweather. 

Sir Peter executes a pas indicative of impatience. 

Snake (holding out his cup). And give me a little; it 
will look more natural. 

Sir P, That’ll do. Are you ready? Mind the drop. 

Will you clear the stage? (First bell—band stops.) For 
goodness’ sake, don’t crack anything else, Lushington. 
Look out (second bell). 
Half-a-dozen amateurs, who, as usual, have loitered 
on the stage till the last moment, scamper off at the 
different wings, like so many rabbits; and up goes the 
curtain, discovering Lady Sneerwell fanning herself 
rather awkwardly, and Snake drinking champagne out 
of a chocolate cup. 


ABOUT BARBERS. 


PropaBiy fashion has never exercised so unrelaxing, 
and withal so capricious a control, as she has over the 
human hair. From the earliest times of which we 
have any record, the world appears to have agreed 
in placing their heads under her governance. It is 
impossible to divine the reasons which first induced 
mankind to be dissatisfied with the provision made by 
nature for the protection and adornment of the head; 
but very early in the history of the world, evidence 
exists of their having become so. We have seen it 
stated by some learned antiquary, that the first wig 
was made for and worn by Saul; and any one may 
see amongst the curiosities in the British Museum a 
front of curls said to have adorned an Egyptian cranium 
three thousand years ago. At a later period of the 
world’s history, fashion appears to have inspired her 
votaries with a superstitious reverence for the natural 
hair; and, by the Greeks and Romans, it was deemed 
sufficiently sacred to be offered up to their gods. 
Indeed, if we are to credit an old Greek writer, by name 
Lucian—whose power of ill-natured satire and coarse 
wit entitle him, not unfairly, to be called the Swift of 
the second century—the Greeks were absurdly fastidious 
with respect to their hair and beards. Probably, 
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Lucian’s sneers at his countrymen have as much 
ill-nature and as little truth as many of the great 
Dean of St Patrick’s anecdotes; but if he is to be 
credited, the wise men of Athens condescended even 
to personal rivalry in the excellence of their beards ; 
and he narrates an instance of a candidate for a 
professorship losing his election simply because his 
beard did not reach the capillary standard required 
by the philosophical voters. Another old writer, GZlian, 
tells a still more whimsical anecdote of Zoilus—well- 
known as the founder of an anti-Homeric school 
which numbers many recent German converts. He, 
it seems, was in the habit of shaving the crown of his 
head, that no virtue should be drawn for its support 
from the more important hairs of his beard. 

Nor were the Romans more backward than other 
barbaric victors in imitating the civilisation they had 
triumphed over. They soon gave in their adherence 
to the goddess Fashion, who had ruled the Greeks. 
Probably no nation ever consumed more unguents and 
cosmetics, or were better patrons of the barbers than 
the Romans. Patrician dandies devoted hours daily 
to the barber and the bath; and few great ladies 
considered their train of slaves complete in which 
the ornatrix, or hairdresser, did not figure. 

And fashion continued to exert her capricious sway 
over the heads of mankind after the tide of another 
barbarism had swept over the old brilliant tyranny 
of Rome. Confining ourselves to her caprices in our 
own land, we shall find them sufficiently numerous 
for the limits of this article. At one time, she appears 
to have caused short hair to be regarded as a sign of 
degradation, and its wearer was looked upon much as a 
Chinaman docked of his tail would be regarded now- 
a-days in the streets of Canton; a little later, a cropped 
head became a token of the godliness and purity of its 
owner. In the reign of the first Charles, the court- 
gallants rejoiced in their long love-locks, and made bad 
jokes and better songs reviling the close-cropped round 
heads of their antagonists; when the second Charles 
was called to the throne, the hair was completely 
shaved off, and fashion, through him, introduced the 
periwig into England. Since that time, her caprices 
have been frequent and startling. The names and des- 
criptions of the various wigs in vogue during the last 
two hundred years would fill a volume; an account of 
the head-dresses worn by women would need another and 
a larger one. Preachers found it necessary to lend their 
sacred eloquence to the warfare which wit and satire 
waged ceaselessly against her capricious rule, and suc- 
cumbing in their turn to her all-powerful influence, were 
rebuked and even threatened by Pope Benedict XIII. 

Recently, fashion seems to have wearied of her 
sway, and has given way to nature; but the powder 


has scarcely yet been brushed out of every head, and 


upper-lips still submit to the dominion of the razor. 

It may readily be supposed that all these caprices of 
fashion tended to make the barbers by no means an 
unimportant class; indeed, they seem always to have 
been regarded by society with a degree of confidence 
and familiarity which was accorded to no other trade. 
The barber is constantly represented as a meek, oblig- 
ing man, talkative, good-natured, and sociable, with a 
fondness for animals alive and stuffed, and a natural 
liking for curiosities of every sort. Ever modest and 
retiring, he appears to have been regarded as possess- 
ing learning above his station. Steele, in one of his 
pleasant Tatlers, tells us of a barber who was, next to 
the squire, the most learned man in the parish. Even 
in the present day, in many country-places, the barber 
is no unimportant personage. We have a very familiar 
recollection of a little white-aproned man, who, with 
a shining tin shaving-pot, trotted round our native 

every morning with unfailing regularity. For 
fifty years did the little barber pursue his humble call- 


hand could no longer wield brush and razor, his old 
patrons never allowed him to feel the bitter pangs of 
want. It was the old man’s boast that his easy razor 
had operated on three generations; and it was a pleasant 
thing to hear him talk of the grandfather you had 
never known having submitted his gray beard to the 
same kindly hand that was shaving your youthful chin. 

The most marked characteristics we have discovered 
in the barbers are their extreme modesty and avoid- 


ance of notoriety. Resembling Malvolio in neither || 


having been born to greatness nor having achieved it, 
they have, unlike him, sensitively shrunk from having 


it thrust upon them ; and the barber who fell at Swift’s | 
feet, imploring the dean not to put him into black || 


and white, is no unfair representative of a contented, 
unambitious, and retiring class. Members of almost 
every other trade are to be met with in our loiterings 
through the highways and byways of historical litera- 
ture, occupying prominent positions: high-souled 
tailors have laid down the scissors for the sword, and 
cut out for themselves military and naval fame; 
ambitious cobblers, neglecting the old classic rule, 
which bids them keep to their lasts, have achieved 


notoriety ; but, with a very few exceptions, the barbers | 


of England, eschewing ambition, have remained 
contented with their humble lot. 

It is doubtful whether this passiveness may not have 
caused them as a body to sink somewhat in professional 
position. Humble as they are now, the time was when 
the barbers of London formed a guild, and had a voice 
in the civic councils of the metropolis. In those good 
days, and in some degree until quite lately, they 
combined chirurgical and tonsorial occupations. So 
important were they, that in Henry VIIL.’s reign, the 
worshipful company of surgeons were not ashamed to 
join them, and the two guilds were united by royal 
charter, and continued so for two hundred years. But 
long before the dissolution of this partnership, in the year 
1745, the barbers, with their usual modesty, gave way 
to—as Pepys calls them—* the doctors of physique,’ and 
confined their chirurgical practice simply to bleeding 
and tooth-drawing, until they discontinued these ; and 
Mr Peter Cunningham tells us that the last of the 
barber-surgeons who practised phlebotomy in London 


died in extreme indigence early in the present century. | 


Probably the entire revolution in their fortunes, 
caused by the introduction of the periwig into general 
use at the Restoration, may have had much to do with 
the estrangement which widened at length into a total 
separation of the barbers from the surgeons. 


From, | 


having been professors of a skilful science, they may be | 


considered to have lost caste when they became mere 
manufacturers of French wigs. About this time also, 
a large number of barber-surgeons entirely dropped the 
old honourable name, and adopted the modern one of 
periwig-makers. ‘Their new profession was for a long 
time a very lucrative one. They had to restore the 
love-locks which, in compliance with the Puritanic 
fashion, the youth of England had parted with ; and it is 
shrewdly suspected that many of the barbers preserved 
the long curls which had fallen beneath their scissors, 
foreseeing that when the king came ‘into his ain,’ they 
would be called upon to restore them artificially. 
During the hundred years following the Restoration, 
fashion gave the barbers and periwig-makers plenty 
to do, and they increased in number and importance 
rapidly. Stow has left it on record, that Middle Row, 
Holborn—a portion of which still remains, and closely 
resembles a piece of a bazaar in a third-rate Eastern 
city—was entirely inhabited by periwig-makers. In 
‘the days of good Queen Anne,’ the wig became of 
greater importance than the rest of a gentleman’s attire 
put together, and cost three or four times as much ; 
indeed, a gallant frequently carried upon his head the 
dowry of many a humble beauty, and the capital of 


ing, respected, and almost loved; and when his nerveless | many a small tradesman. Who does not remember Sir 
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Richard Steele’s famous full-bottomed wig, for which 
he paid, or should have paid, fifty guineas! Who does 
not call to mind that still more famous one in which 
Colley Cibber was wont to play ‘the fool in fashion ;’ 
which was so large that it had to be brought upon the 
stage in a sedan by two chairmen, and for which the 
gallant Colonel Brett, wishing to become irresistible, 
offered fabulous sums! Who has not smiled, and yet 
felt angry at Swift’s account of his state-wig, which he 
told unfortunate Stella was kept for grand occasions 
at the house of still more unfortunate Vanessa! And 
as these were for full-dress wear, so there were others 
for almost every hour of the day. Space alone prevents 
our giving the names of scores which were, at one time 
or other, considered indispensable to the wardrobe of 
a man of fashion. As for the affection with which 
fashion inspired her votaries for these unnatural 
appendages, it rivalled in folly all we have heard of the 
fondness of the Athenians for their beards, or Charies’s 
cavaliers for their love-locks. This folly at length 
reached its acme, when it was considered a delicate 
compliment to the mistress of a man’s heart to fondle 
and comb in her presence that ungainly mass of 
artificial curls which survives dimly in the present 
incongruous attire of the English bar. 

After the days of the Tatler and Spectator, wigs 
became more and more plain and inexpensive, until, 
in a happy moment, fashion, wearied with her extra- 
vagances, allowed mankind to rest satisfied with the 
bountiful provision made by nature for the adornment 
and protection of the human head. But, as if in 
satire upon her former votaries, she still permits the 
tribe of ‘flunkeydom’ to retain the evidences of her old 
sway; and the ambrosial curls and snowy powder that 
once won admiration in the palaces of Kensington and 
St James, now grace the menial heads of the Jeameses. 

It is not our intention to follow the barbers into 
their present low estate: we believe they endure it, 
as they bore prosperity, with patience and equanimity, 
looking forward to the time when fashion shall 
again elevate them into somewhat of their former 
importance. And there have not been wanting recent 
signs of some such intention on the part of their 
patroness and our mistress. But before laying down 
the pen, we wish to notice a few of those barbers 
whose career, subsequent to their leaving their old 
trade, merits our attention. 

In the reign of Charles I., there flourished a barber 
who gained considerable distinction, although not in 
a way which reflected much credit upon his former 
profession. He is called, in the language of that day, 
‘gentleman barber’ to the Earl of Pembroke, and 
seems in that capacity to have gained the confidence 
of his master. Coming into possession of a small 
fortune, he expended it in erecting a large house 
with tennis-courts and bowling-greens attached, which 
was long known by its nickname of ‘Shaver’s Hall.’ 
Thither, after the Spring Gardens had been closed by 
the king’s command, flocked the noble habitués of 
that notorious haunt. It was not long before more 
dangerous pastimes than tennis and bowls were played 
there. At length it became the largest and most 
famous gambling-house in London, and many were 
the princely mansions and broad acres which changed 
their owners in Shaver’s Hall. The old tennis-court 
in which the noble master of the quondam barber 
frequently played exists to this day. 

Winstanley, a famous compiler of anecdotes of 
literary men, and author of Lives of the English Poets, 
was a barber before he adopted literature as a pro- 
fession, in the reign of Charles II. Subsequent 
biographers are under considerable obligations to this 
industrious, inquisitive ex-barber. Craggs, the father 
of that secretary of state whose name has come down 
to us, and will live for all ages, as the beloved friend 
of Addison, began his strange and eventful career as 


a barber. It would have been well for him, perhaps, 
if he had presented no exception to the unambitious 
contentment which characterises his brethren, for his 
career, after he quitted his old profession, was not 
an edifying one. He began public life by becoming 
footman to the famous, or rather infamous, Duchess 
of Cleveland, and having rendered himself useful to 
his mistress, rose rapidly in social position. It was 
for his father’s well-known share in Her Grace of 
Cleveland’s intrigues, and for the unblushing corrup- 
tion which so long distinguished Craggs’s public life, 
rather than for his old respectable calling, that his 
talented son—as the wits assure us—so often blushed. 
Happily, this son was laid beside Addison in West- 
minster Abbey before the ex-barber’s life and career 
terminated miserably in the terrible South-sea year. 

A barber may claim the honour of having helped 
mainly to introduce that delightful, and, at the present 
time, almost indispensable beverage, coffee, into public 
use. The second person who established a shop for 
the sale of coffee—in which he was strongly supported 
by Sir Henry Blount—was an ex-barber, by name 
Farr ; and the house he opened for that purpose is still 
worthily known by thename it then bore, of ‘the Rainbow 
Tavern in Fleet Street hard by Inner Temple Gate.’ 
He shared the fate of most benefactors of their kind, 
and met with persecution from those whose vested 
interests he injured; for it appears that the parochial 
authorities were incited to prosecute him for ‘ preparing 
and vending a sort of liquor called coffee, to the great 
nuisance and annoyance of the neighbourhood.’ Yet he 
lived to witness the triumph of coffee, and the establish- 
ment in London of three thousand houses for its sale. 

Another coffee-house keeper, originally a barber, is 
well known to all who are familiar—and few are not— 
with Steele’s pleasant Tatlers. How few of my readers 
are-there who have not strolled under the cheerful 
Irishman’s guidance through the Five Fields; and 
after stopping, maybe, at the old bun-house, have 
visited Don Saltero’s coffee-house and museum in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. There is no character in the 
London of Queen Anne’s time with whom we are on 
more familiar terms than with this pleasant vain 
barber, whom the wits chose to christen ‘ Don Saltero,’ 
His coffee, his no less famous punch, his excruciating 
violin exercises, his shrewish wife, his easy familiarity, 
his anxiety to prove his descent from John Tradescant, 
the noted antiquary, are familiar to most of my 
readers. His museum, which he has described in some 
strange verses, survived him many years, and was not 
finally dispersed until late in the last century. 

A better poet than poor Don Saltero, and a barber 
too, was Allan Ramsay. He wrote several of his 
poems before he quitted the trade to which he had 
been apprenticed, and adopted the more kindred one of 
bookseller and publisher. It is said that Gay, when he 
visited Edinburgh, spent much of his time in the shop 
of his brother-poet. This is likely enough, as there 
must have been considerable sympathy between the 
authors of the Gentle Shepherd and the Shepherd’s Week. 

We have only space to allude to a few barbers 
who had distinction thrust upon them by the talent 
of their sons. Tonson, the publisher—who seems to 
have been the Murray of the seventeenth century in 
all but his liberality—who was on easy terms with the 
greatest men of his time, and was addressed by dukes 
as ‘dear Jacob’—who could afford to bully Dryden, 
and be familiar with Addison, was the son of a barber- 
surgeon, who practised his humble calling in Holborn. 
The late Mr Turner, the celebrated landscape-painter, 
was the son of a barber, and would have followed 
his father’s calling, had not a benevolent artist rescued 
him from that lowly lot. As it was, he remained with 
his father in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, until 
the Royal Academy elected him an associate. Later 


still, we distinctly remember hearing a great lawyer 
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who, when he spoke, was second only in rank to the 
Queen, proudly acknowledging, as an encouragement 
to industry and humble talent, that his father lived 
and died a barber in a small borough-town of Sussex. 


SOCIAL TYRANNIES. 


WE are a free people, say the wise men of our nation: 
that is incontestable. The fact is stated in public 
speeches, vociferated at elections and political squabbles 
—shrieked, roared, or thundered forth in songs. There 
is something in the British soul, we fondly say to our- 
selves and to our neighbours, that revolts instinctively 
and at once from all fetters, all restraints. We must 
be free, or die. Liberty of the press, of opinion poli- 
tical and religious, of action and of speech, is to us 
as the very air we breathe. Britons never, never will 
be slaves! &c. 

And yet, bluster as we will, we all cower more or 
less beneath the lash of a tyrant that rules us—ay, 
free people, liberty-loving, slavery-defying nation as 
we are. Bear to hear the truth; let us lay it to our 
hearts—we are fashion-ridden. In this year of grace 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, we are coerced, made 
to do that which we would rather not do, and obliged 
not to do all sorts of things we would like very much 
indeed. Why? Because fashion, alias custom, which 
is the propriety and inexorable moral must of the 
hour, says, Thou shalt, or Thou shalt not. 

The case, though hard, is not, however, peculiar 
to this century. Our great-grandfathers and grand- 
mothers walked in desperate awe under the same 
dominion. Mistress Barbara, in the year 17—, in her 
hoop, and with her turret of powdered hair perilously 
balanced on her anxious head, was, be very sure, to 
the full as uncomfortable as her descendant, Miss 
Julia, fluttering in flounces disposed over vast breadths 
of crinoline, and with miniature sofa-cushions stuffed 
| under the bands of her soft hair. There may be some 
consolation in the knowledge that our ancestors were 
no wiser than we. If we have not improved, it seems 
| at least we have not retrograded. 

Nay, there may even be further cause of congratu- 
lation in the fact, that though we have not grown 
better, our master has, in some respects. The slavery 
is the same, but the driver has progressed, it appears, 
in civilisation, in sense and refinement. Fifty years 
ago, he insisted on all the gentlemen at a dinner-party 
becoming intoxicated, under the penalty of being 
laughed at, scouted, and abused. He would have it, 
that a hasty word, uttered by one man to another, 
and capable of being construed into a meaning offensive 
or slighting, was a prelude only susceptible of the one 
conclusion—a duel. He ordained that a man must be 
ready, on such occasions, to stand up to kill or be 
killed—with a chance of both results ensuing—unless 
he would be deemed a coward, unless he were content 
to be disgraced for life in the eyes of his peers. 

We are a little better than that now. No man need 
be a drunkard or a murderer in order to maintain his 
footing in society. But let us not be too exultant. 
It is, we emphatically repeat, custom, the master, who 
has changed—not we, his servants. Our obedience is 
as implicit, our fear as reverent, as ever. 

It is his mandate, for example, which, bearing 
specially hard upon women, compels them to many a 
tedious, profitless formula of giving and receiving 
‘morning calls.’ Who invented morning calls? And 
who, ay, who, with the courage of a Joan of Arc, and 
the wit of a De Staél, will arise to abolish them? 
What good groweth out of them? ‘To what end do 
they lead? Wherefore should they not be struck out 
of the statute-book of social life? Who can answer 
these questions? Who, indeed, does not well know 
that the system is one that everybody would gladly do 
away with, but for the fear of offending the dread 


potentate before named. For it is not your friend, or 
the person who would fain become your friend, with 
whom you bandy the sledge-hammer courtesies of 
‘calls.’ It is they for whom you cherish comparative 
indifference, with whom you never would, could, or 
should by any probable concatenation of circumstances 
become intimate—it is with these you persist in 
keeping up the traditional ceremonies of morning 
visits. Why do you doit? You complain bitterly of 
the time it wastes, the difficulty with which you con- 
trive to achieve the work, the ‘stupidity’ of the said 
work while being done, and the dissatisfaction of 
looking back on it afterwards. Also, you more than 
suspect your partner in the form—the callee, so to 
speak—derives as little pleasure or contentment from 
its performance as yourself; but, for all that, of course 
you go on as before. You will go out to-morrow, on 
a visiting expedition, with a plentifully stocked card- 
case, which, by a curious paradox, you fervently hope 
will be useful on the occasion. ‘I made a round of 
calls to-day. Most fortunately I found so many people 
out, I had only to leave a card at most of the places.’ 
Have you never heard, or even yourself made, a simple 
speech like that, reader? For it is not the people you 
wish to see whom you thus visit. Your friends you 
seek on a very different principle—as a pleasant 
indulgence, not as a formal duty. Duty! To whom? 
—ay, there it is—to custom. 

The same tyranny also keeps with us in our own 
homes. It dictates the hospitalities we shall afford, the 
parties we shall give, the manner in which they shall be 
given, and the several individuals the pleasure of whose 
company we shall request, on satin note-paper, or super- 
fine cards, as the case may be. The A——s are to be 
invited, though they are not amusing, nor handsome, 
nor particularly attractive in any way; but they asked 
you to a party at their house, and you must return 


the compliment. Custom requires it. Though you 


don’t care to go to their house, nor to see them in || 


your own—and though, very likely, they don’t care 
either—you must fashion your link of the chain of 
inevitable necessity—invite, because you were invited 
—accept, because they accepted. They do likewise; 
and a pleasing stratum in society is thus formed of 
people who mutually annoy and are annoyed—guests 
who are profoundly indifferent to their hosts, who, 
however generous and kindly disposed, can but feel 
serene satisfaction and contentment in the departure 
of their guests. 

Thus the game of cross-purposes goes on; and the 
family of Robinson soliloquise in one street to this 
effect: ‘Tiresome party. Sure to be stupid and dull. 
To dress and go out this wet night to the Browns, of 
all people!’ 

While the Browns, in the neighbouring square, are 
musing: ‘Well, one comfort is, it will soon be over. | 
The Robinsons can’t stay, and an evening-party can’t | 
last for ever!’ 

It is this system—for which thank our inexorable 


tyrant—which half fills our English salons with that || 


set of uninterested, uninteresting persons, male and | 
female, who may be observed at every reunion, clinging | 
to sofa corners and back drawing-rooms, examining 


albums and prints with yawning perseverance. The | 


same people, among their own people, are lively, con- | 


versable, and at ease, very likely. But the birds of || 


the air and the fishes of the sea never could consort 
together: let them not attempt it. 

To go further—but, alas! there is no need to go far 
in our search for examples of our bondage—the tyranny 
coils round us in our dress, flavours our meals, inter- 
feres with our amusements. It is everywhere. 

Why do the gentlemen of this present age continue 
to wear that eyesore of costume, the modern hat? | 
Stiff, black, and grim, it still frowns on us in 
defiance of all taste and comfort. It fears no rival, | 
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though enterprising spirits have dared to bring for- 
ward supplanters before this. But no! It feels strong, 
no doubt, that it will not be deposed, even for the 
most graceful, comfortable, and suitable head-covering 
ingenuity could invent. It has the maséer on its side, 
and the cause is safe. 

It is the same with bonnets. The modern bonnet 
affords no warmth in winter, no shade in summer; it 
js an awkward and unnatural object, perched on the 
top, or at the back of a woman’s head; it is expensive 

and frail; it crushes and spoils on the slightest pro- 
| yocation; it is not so becoming, so graceful, or so 
| useful as either hat or hood. 

But women have some courage. The crusade of the 
wide-brimmed hats has been waged with much bravery, 
| and a little success. In spite of the little boys’ inter- 
| jections—in spite of covert sneers and open jestings, 
| the number of hat-wearers is on the increase. Com- 
| mon sense has arisen, in this direction at least; and 
|| even custom, the puissant, finds him no mean antag- 
|onist. A scorched skin, blinded eyes, discomfort 
| unutterable, were heavy penalties to pay. A partial 
| emancipation of the slaves has taken place ever since 
| the first heroic hoisting of the hat. The select band 

who originally dared and defied the choral shout of 
|*Who’s your hatter?’ assuredly deserve everlasting 
gratitude at the hands of their sisters. 

There is no time nor space now to enter further into 
| our injuries. The story of the wrongs inflicted by the 
| tyrant we discuss, is far too long to be detailed here ; 

yet, were their tongues not held silent by fear, how 
many voices might arise, each to tell its own grievance. 
How many have lost opportunities of improvement by 
| travel, for example, only because custom decrees that 
| persons of a certain position must only travel in a 
| certain manner and style. So they stay at home, and 
remain grand and ignorant in Russell Square, because 
they can’t afford travelling en prince, as our foreign 
| neighbours call it. In the same way, how many 
families do we know, who, loving music, go only twice 
a year to Exeter Hall, or the Philharmonic, because 
they never go except to the reserved seats. They 
could never think of going otherwise, though they 
might hear six concerts for the price of one. Impos- 
sible! to go in with the general crowd—to mix with 
the three-shilling public! It would be grossly incon- 
sistent with their position—out of all rule—a flagrant 
| breach of custom. And who can have a word to say 
after that! 

Let us be humbly thankful we who are not com- 
pelled to bow down before that artificial custom yclept 
appearances—we who may dare to wear a last season’s 
dress or mantle—we who may ride in omnibuses, and 
would not hesitate, if we wished to see a good play, or 

|, a great actor, to go to the pit, rather than either not 
go at all, or spend more than we can afford on the 
|, gratification—we who do not give dinner-parties, but 
|| can ask our friends to dinner upon occasion, without 
| hiring plate, and the green-grocer to wait at table— 
we who can manage to live, and be well and happy 
| in the country during the London ‘season,’ and in or 
|| near London when ‘everybody is out of town’—we 
| who can enjoy the Crystal Palace on a shilling-day, 
| and can travel in a second-class carriage without trem- 
bling at the chance of being seen by a distinguished 
| acquaintance—we who—— 
| But it is time to stop. Be not so exultant. We 
|| are none of us free. We all bend beneath .the iron 
Tule in some form or another; and Jane, the maid, is 
quite as inflexible in refusing to clean the knives be- 
cause she has never been ‘ accustomed’ to do so, as her 
Grace of Silkington is peremptory that her daughter 
shall not marry acommoner. The one loses an excel- 
lent situation, perhaps—the other a worthy and 
eligible son-in-law ; and both, in their own way, suffer 
for their allegiance te the presiding genius. 


Which of us does not do the same? Who among | 
us does not recognise the majesty of this many-sided, 
many-named deity ? For whether we call it fashion, 
custom, system, habit, regard for appearances, or | 
what you will, we all know it, and smart under its | 
restraints some time or another. And though it is | 
righteous and wholesome to submit to a just and | 
reasonable rule, it is but cowardly to follow in the || 
wake of the world’s procession, offering a senseless || 
homage to a senseless routine; therefore let us, as | 
soon as may be, educate ourselves and our children || 
to ride free of Social Tyrannies. |! 


SCIENCE—ITS POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


Down to the opening of the present century, there || 
was little apprehension of the value of science either | 
in the government or the public. A new era may be 
said to date from the establishment of the Royal Insti- 
tution in 1801, and the commencement of Mechanics’ 
Institutions which quickly followed. The Institution 
had for its especial object to draw together the greatest 
men of the day as lecturers upon different branches of 
natural science, and to establish working-laboratories, 
where trains of experiments might be pursued, whose 
magnitude precluded their being accomplished by pri- 
vate individuals. As we all know, it was in connection 
with this Institution that the illustrious Davy became 
so celebrated; to its influence is mainly owing the 
small improvement visible about this time in the 
taste and pursuits of our higher classes. The Royal || 
Institution has had the effect of making scientific | 
lectures fashionable, and the Mechanics’ Institutes | 
following in the wake have made them popular. The || 
utility of both is proved by the enlightenment and 
interest in these subjects which has permeated all 
classes, and has given birth to associations of learned 
men for the furtherance and support of nearly every 
branch of science. The Geological, Geographical, Ento- 
mological, and Zoological Societies are all the offspring | 
of the century. Almost every county has its archzo- 
logical and natural history society, and each town of 
any consequence boasts its museum. These latter have 
been made highly instructive, and may be rendered 
even more so. A local interest is excited by these 
institutions in the animals, plants, and geology of the 
neighbourhood. 

We can scarcely realise now, that hardly twenty | 
years have elapsed since these provincial institutions 
were publicly ridiculed by an eminent member of the 
university of Oxford. An overweening love of classical 
learning had made the universities oppose for a long 
period the study of the physical sciences. When 
Sedgwick or Buckland, we forget which, left England 
for a sojourn on the continent, some one high in autho- || 
rity was heard to exclaim: ‘I suppose now we shall hear 
no more of this geology.’ A spirit at once so unreason- 
ing and inacceptive, can hardly shelter itself behind an | | 
erudition befitting the days of nominalists and realists. || 
In these better times, men cannot creditably remain 
ignorant of the first principles of those practical |! 
sciences which are used in the arts of life, or continue 
uninformed of the phenomena of the world, systems 
of distant nebule, the infusorial life contained in a 
drop of water, or the laws which regulate our own | 
physical existence. Who, indeed, that has a mind || 
capable of rising to a contemplation of the works of || 
the Creator, would remain in ignorance of that tre- 
mendous past, whose millennial records are inscribed on 
the tablets of successive strata, or close his eyes to 
the glories, the wonders that surround us in the 
illimitable heaven above, or in this small globe, which || 
is at once our palace and our prison-house! Here are || 
infinite forms of beauty, and unseen forces, which |’ 
operate in apparent complication, but in real simpli- 
city ; here are bonds of union which connect powers 
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the most dissimilar; mysterious agents whose effects 
we trace, but whose primeval cause is still beyond the 
power of our mental vision. Are not these, we ask, 
better subjects for the human intellect to dwell upon, 
than words, words, words, which make the whole aim 
of education seem a retrogression, whereby we read 
Hebrew, think in Greek, and talk Latin? But ever 
slow as the universities are to accommodate their teach- 
ing to the spirit, temper, and necessities of the age, 
they have yet so far compromised with the times, that 
at length they have admitted the physical sciences 
into their system of instruction. Surely it will not be 
long ere due encouragement is demanded as a right 
for studies at once congenial and important. It can 
hardly be expected that our great schools will recognise 
the importance of the natural sciences unless Oxford 
and Cambridge take the initiative; the want of this 
progressive step retards our education nationally ; and 
| the consequence of this non-encouragement of experi- 
| mental philosophy on the part of our universities is, 

that men who have not had the benefits of a collegiate 
| education, make themselves informed upon those 
matters which are now of indispensable use in the van 
of civilisation and progress; and accordingly as ‘the 
right man’ gets ‘into the right place,’ they will hold 
| and make important offices, and gain possession of 
authority commensurate with the utility of their 
studies and of their own individual merits. Already 
| the class of examination questions for government 
offices has a considerably enlarged circle of subjects, 
though still its limits are too restricted to be in fitting 
unison with the scientific character of the age. Let us 
| not forget that in the character of the age, we seek and 
| find our national development. Change is the law of 
political and social existence, as well as of the material 
| universe. 

Neither moral nor intellectual improvement can be 
thrust either upon individuals or classes; education 


| alone can prepare the mind for useful reform. Happy 
are those institutions which, in an enlightened spirit, 
can regulate the education demanded by the inevitable 
progress of the national mind. Most satisfactorily is 
| this spirit exemplified in the late distribution of the 
| prizes and certificates at the examination instituted by 
| the Society of Arts, to test the capabilities of members 


of Mechanics’ Institutes. Of the fifty-two candidates 
who presented themselves, only two were rejected at 
the preliminary examination, and of the fifty who 
remained, forty-eight obtained certificates. The persons 
who thus distinguished themselves were, to use the 
| words of Dr Booth, ‘shopkeepers’ boys, school-masters’ 

assistants, merchants’ clerks, apprentices—men engaged 
| from morning till evening in the daily discharge of 
| those duties on which depends their daily bread ;’ and, 
| as one of our leading journals observes, ‘we must 
admit that no slight praise is due to the Society of 
Arts for having drawn them out of their native 
obscurity.’ Six prizes of ten guineas each, and one 
prize of twenty-five guineas, were respectively given 
to individual members of the London, Leeds, Windsor, 
and other Mechanics’ Institutes, for proficiency in 
| chemistry, geography, English history, mathematics, 
&c. Two inland-revenue appointments had been 
placed at the disposal of the society by Mr Wood, the 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue—these were 
suitably disposed of, and a long list of persons also 
received certificates of excellence, and the examiners 
declared ‘that it had seldom fallen to their lot to 
examine such admirable papers as were sent in.’ This 
certainly may be accepted as a movement in the right 
direction. 

The questions at the last examination for the East 
India Company’s civil service, refer entirely to general 
literature, political economy, and logic; not a single 
question was asked in geological, geographical, or 
mechanical science—thus ignoring the application of 


these useful branches of knowledge; which is the 
more surprising, when we consider the vast and varied 
resources of such a country as India; and when we 
reflect on the influence which official personages have, 
or ought to have, in developing the natural and arti- 
ficial productions of a great continent, which includes 
such diverse physical phenomena. Howsoever important 
mental philosophy may be in training the intellect, we 
cannot but think that reference to the sciences of 
chemistry, mineralogy, and mechanics would be more 
useful than the following question:—‘ State the sub- 
stance of the controversy between realism, nominalism, 
and conceptualism. What is the characteristic defect of 
each system ?’ 


class of examinations. 

All reflecting persons will remark on the change 
which is taking place in the minds of the public with 
regard to the importance of scientific acquirements; 
and even government has at length acknowledged the 
national utility of studies whose influence is so great 
upon war and peace. This is an improvement on the 


feeling which, only a few years ago, made one of our | 
lord-chancellors pettishly exclaim: ‘Science! I know | 
The pre- | 


nothing of science—we don’t want science.’ 
judices against the study of natural philosophy, though 


all, in reality, arising from one source—ignorance—yet | 


are numerous in their character. To the credit of the 


religious world, we must say that its animosity is much 
softened, and science and infidelity are no longer @ 


We have no right to take exception | 
to the study of metaphysics, though we cannot but | 
remark the utter neglect of physics observable in this | 


counted synonymous. It was but recently observed, % ; 


at a great public meeting, by a celebrated popular @ 
preacher, ‘that the visible creation was as much a | 
revelation from God as the Bible itself, and that he | 


who neglected to read the one was as reprehensible as 
he who neglected to read the other.’ 

Many of our first scientific men are clergymen of 
the Church of England, distinguished for their piety 
as well as for their philosophical acquirements ; and in 
some of the reformatory and preventive institutions, 
which we hope may be soon as numerous as our jails 
and workhouses, we observe that religion and science, 
in its theory and practice, are wisely working together 
to develop and elevate at once the moral and the 
mental nature of those whom they seek to reform. 

A large class of objectors to science are those who 
try to persuade themselves and others that they are 
ranged under the banner of ‘common sense ;’ and they 
assert that theory and practice are antagonistic. 
cannot refrain from quoting some apposite remarks 


made by Dr Lyon Playfair in a lecture which he gave | 
‘On the Study of Abstract Science’ at the Museum of | 
Geology in 1851. ‘For a long time,’ he says, ‘ practice | 
standing still in the pride of empiricism, and in the | 
ungrateful forgetfulness of what science has done in | 


its development, reared upon its portal the old and 
vulgar adage, “ An ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
theory.” 


expression for science, will, when planted, like the 


mustard-seed of the Scriptures, grow and wax into the | 


greatest of trees. ... It is indispensable for the country 
to have a scientific education England will 


recede as a manufacturing nation unless her industrial | 


population become much more conversant with science 


than they now are.’ It is objected that the practical | 


workings of a system sometimes refute the principles 
of an experiment; yet it is to the philosophical 
theorist alone that we owe any advance whatsoever. 
It may be said with some degree of truth that economic 
applications of principles rarely proceed from the same 
order of mind as the discovery of abstract laws; but 
we must not hence draw the false deduction that 
theory and practice are opposed. We must recollect 


We | 


This wretched legend acted like a Gorgon’s 
head, and turned to stone the aspirations of science. | 
Believe it not! for a grain of theory, if that be an | 
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that years of labour may be well spent in the dis- 
covery of a single first principle—so important are often 
these results, and so great the intellectual impetus 
given. In the curious coincidences which ever mark 
the birth of new discoveries, it seems by some contem- 
poraneous or anterior similarity of thought, there 
always has been a preparation for discoveries and 
inventions, either in fresh necessities which stimulate 
inquiry, or by the development of twin-principles, 
whose utility and existence is mutually dependent. 
To the growth of these circumstances which environ 
a new thought, we must look for the progress of its 
practical bearing, and even for the acceptance of its 
truths. 

It is in the early period of the development of a 
science that its followers require assistance, and this 
assistance can now be substantially obtained through 
the medium of our philosophical societies, and par- 
tially, but, alas! very partially, through our legislature. 
Foremost among the recommendations at the late 
annual meeting of the British Association, it was 
resolved to memorialise government, as to ‘whether 
any measures could be adopted by the government or 
parliament that would improve the position of science 
and its cultivators.’ This is not the first application 
on this head; and Dr Daubeny informed us, in his 
opening address at the meeting, ‘that the legislature 
has at length been seriously called to consider what 

| measures of a public nature might be adopted for 


@ improving the position of science and its cultivation, 
@ and that the Royal Society have appointed a body of 
@ its members to receive suggestions on that subject, 


and to report upon it, in order that a matured plan 


| may be presented to parliament to meet this object at 
@ its next session.’ Amongst the favourable changes, it 


| will be recollected that the last two appointments to 
| the mastership of the Mint have been made as rewards 
| for scientific eminence—not on mere political grounds. 
| We have also connected with the Board of Trade a 
‘department of science and art,’ the influence of which 
| is likely to be very important on our national educa- 
tion, by the establishment of schools of art, assistance 
| given to industrial museums, and grants made for the 
support of scientific lectures, &c. We have a govern- 
ment ‘School of Mines, and of Science applied to the 
_ Arts.’ The geological survey of Great Britain is another 
| recognition of the value of this science. The importance 
| of the study of geology, and the necessity of the co- 
| operation of government in scientific investigations, can 
| hardly be more strongly exemplified than in the manner 
in which the first discovery of the gold in Australia 
was treated by our legislature. Though some persons 
may be informed of the following facts, the public 
generally may not be aware that in 1844, Sir Roderick 
| Murchison, on his return to England from the auri- 
ferous Ural Mountains, was shewn some specimens of 
Australian rocks collected from the eastern chain of 
that country by Count Strzelecki. On examining 
| these, he was immediately struck by the similarity 
to the rocks which he had lately been investigating in 
Russia. On considering the whole bearing of the 
| question, he became more and more impressed with 
a belief of the auriferous character of this region, and 
expressed surprise that gold had not been found in the 
| Australian ridge, which he called by anticipation the 
| *Cordellera.’ The opinions and suggestions he then 
| gave out were totally disregarded; mere accident 
effected the results which science had long before 
| predicted; the consequence was, that our government 
has lost the opportunity of securing an immense re- 
venue, and of establishing such a system of order and 
| administrative justice as would have saved numbers 
from misery and death, and would have secured to us, 
in all probability, a safer hold and longer possession of 
the great continent of Australia than we are likely to 
have under present circumstances. 


But, returning to a consideration of the sciences 
generally, we must not pass over those which may be 
considered especially as emanating from the investi- 
gations of our own age—we refer especially to organic 
chemistry. In the early part of this century, the 
laws of inorganic chemistry had been tolerably well 
ascertained; hosts of facts which careful experimenters 
had collected were arranged in consistent order; and 
thus the mineral kingdom, at least, was subjected 
to the rule of scientific analysis, and the useful arts 
levied tribute from the conquered dominion; but, in 
the development of organic chemistry, a new world has 
been added to the possessions of science. In almost 
every one of the useful arts of life, a knowledge of 
this science is demanded; and our great chemists, 
such as Hofmann and others, are closely imitating the 
organic compounds of nature, and reducing the results 
of their varied investigations to the production of 
substances of economic value. 

The kindred subject of metallurgy is one of 
immense importance to a nation whose mineral 
treasures are so great and various; and, whether we 
consider the enormous amount of capital, or the 
human labour employed in developing these resources 
of our island, it is evident that the sciences which 
teach the best mode of conducting this branch of 
human industry, must be of the highest importance 
both to the capitalist and the artisan. 

We have been lamentably behindhand in all our 
mining arrangements. Sweden and other of the 
continental states have long since established schools 
of mines, and have set us an example of general 
education that we would do well to follow. That the 
labouring-classes are ready and anxious for instruction, 
may be seen by the crowded state of the lecture-room 
at the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, when 
the courses on natural philosophy, chemistry, &c., 
are delivered to working-men. In the last annual 
Report of this institution, we observe that a publica- 
tion is about to be issued by their metallurgical 
professor, Dr Percy, on ‘The Analyses of British Iron 
Ores.’ These results have been obtained in the labora- 
tories of the establishment, and have occupied two 
chemists incessantly for three years. 

The utility of these elaborate investigations can 
be estimated best by those who feel and know that 
‘it is by science alone that our country can maintain 
its present position as the chief manufacturing country 
in the world.’ We might advance this instance, as 
well as a host of others, to shew the advantages, 
nationally considered, which accrue from a better 
appreciation of science on the part of our government. 

In agricultural chemistry, too, there is an onward 
movement. ‘The dispute between Baron Liebig on 
the one hand, and our own countrymen, Mr J. B. Laws 
and Dr Gilbert, on the other, is likely to be of much 
public service, in separating mere hypotheses from 
such abstract scientific principles as are capable of 
practical application. 

One of the most important questions now before the 
public is that of the contemplated change in our 
coinage, and also, it is to be hoped, in our weights and 
measures; for the present complicated and uncertain 
system, subject to all manner of local differences, 
is as perplexing to the experimental philosopher, as 
it is injurious to the public generally. When we 
consider the very scientific manner in which the 
metrical system is arranged, we must allow its claims 
to attention. 

The whole of the French (metrical) system of 
weights, measures, and coins, is founded upon a 
standard of lineal measures, supplied by the dimensions 
of the earth. An arc of the earth’s meridian between 
the parallels of Dunkirk and Barcelona was accurately 
measured. By this means, the length of the entire 
meridian was ascertained, and the forty-millionth part 
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| in the machinery of state.’ 


of this great circle was adopted as the unit of lineal 
measure. 

Till we can oppose to this philosophical arrangement 
a better plan, surely the metrical system is worthy 
of national consideration, involving as it does a cosmo- 
politan application that no mere arbitrary standard 
can supply. 

In relation more particularly to social and political 
progress, is the science of statistics, also the offspring 
of this century. Lord Stanley, in a late admirable 
speech, suggested that our government ought to 
institute ‘an organised statistical department.’ Such a 
system exists in Belgium and Prussia, and surely, 
he says, ‘we ought not to be behind our neighbours 
The statistical test is 
one of universal application, and effectually serves 


‘| to correct the chimeras of the imagination, or proves 


from facts the reasonableness of opinion. 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than allude 
to the advance made in the other sciences. In physical 
geography, we note explorations in the arctic regions, 


|| in Central America, in Africa and Australia, which 


| learned societies. 


| which 


| have extended, and are progressing, by the assistance 


afforded by government at the instigation of our 
It does not require much reflection 
to calculate the benefits which must accrue to com- 


|| merce generally, and the improvement which must 
| result to the great human family, by explorations, 


which open new highways for the world, and by the 
development of resources both varied and useful. 
Mechanical science is at once the glory of our 
country and of our age. It finds expression in such 
works as the tubular bridges over the river Conway 
and the Menai Straits. The beautiful manner in 
our engineers have imitated the cellular 
arrangements of the animal and vegetable structure, 


| is most striking, and proves that the highest attain- 
| ment of art is realised in the nearest approach to 


nature. No one can contemplate the Britannia Bridge, 
supported by its giant arms, upreared from the surging 


! flood beneath, without being impressed with the feeling 


that this mass of iron and masonry represents the 
mental and moral characteristics of the age. The 


' mechanical appliances which have consummated this 
| great work of art, find, in the object of their utility, 
| an exponent also of the times. 
, an age of transition. 


Ours is essentially 
We do not now build fortresses, 
but viaducts, whereby we make a bridge from the 


| past to the future, from the old to the new. There 


is no standing still, no rest: ‘onward, ever onward,’ is 


'| at once the motto of our intellects and our necessities. 


Ours is the truest age of romance the world 
has ever seen; the startling discoveries of science 
transcend the wildest imagination of poets, the most 
puzzling illusions of necromancers: the subtilest agents 


| of nature we bind as our slaves, and the ‘supersti- 


tion of our age becomes the philosophy of the next.’ 


| Surrounded by such tremendous realities, it seems 


|| as if we lived in an age of wonder, and as if he 


who followed physical science, wielded, in fact, the 


| magician’s wand. 


But returning to a more grave consideration of the 
present position of science and its followers, we must 
not omit to remark upon the support afforded by the 
‘ British Association for the Advancement of Science.’ 
This society was formed in the year 1831. Its especial 
objects were to call together scientific men from all 
parts of Europe, that in their meetings—which were 
appointed to take place annually—an opportunity might 
be afforded for philosophical communication on subjects 
of mutual interest. On these occasions the reading of 
original papers was invited; thus affording publicity 
to much scientific research and observation that might 
not otherwise have obtained the attention the subject 


|, deserved. The Association watches over the interests of 


science, and assumes the office of recommending to 


government, from time to time, the trial of new experi- 
ments, and the further prosecution of inquiries in the 
various branches of natural and applied science. ‘The 
members of this learned body have for years been 
urging that proper encouragement should be given to 
those studies which the exigencies of the times demand, 
The funds of the Association itself are devoted to the 
advancement of science. Geology, geography, and 
magnetism are especially indebted to the assistance, 
direct or indirect, afforded by the British Association ; 
they are also largely helping in the maintenance of the 
Kew Observatory. They are, moreover, assisting in the 
very important matter of obtaining amendment in the 
patent laws of this country. The yearly meetings of the 
Association take place in various parts of the British 
isles, thus exercising an ever-widening influence. The 
savans were at first in derision called the peripatetic 
philosophers ; but the time is past when the sneers of 
ignorance, the prejudices of bigotry, or the malevolence 
of party, can stay the real:advance of science, or injure 
the permanent interests of its followers. 


THE WISHING-GATE. 


Ir was rushbearing-time at Greenside, in the north 
country—the last Saturday of July, the day whereon 
the earthen floors of our small churches have their 
carpeting renewed with rushes from Mineton Mere. 
There were two wagons full of them; and upon the 
horses’ heads that drew them waved their feathery 
tops; and in the drivers’ hats, like knightly plumes, 
they nodded; and upon the hats of each of the band 
that followed, playing Annie Laurie, they kept measure 
with the tune; and bound up gracefully with wreaths 
of wild-flowers, and carried by young girls, still came 
the Mineton rushes in procession. Where the twin- 
rivers run into the Mere, they grow upon a bank of 
sand, and in the little bay beyond, under those moss- 
grown rocks whose heads are purple with the heather. 
This is a great holiday with us at Greenside; the 
shops—there are but two in all the village—are shut, 
as though it were Sunday, and the church-bell is clang- 
ing: it is the same which tolls for service and knells 
for burials, but no one can mistake its tones to-day 
for anything but merriment. Every urchin in the place 
is having his pull at it, and, as many as can, together, 
so that it never gives two tinkles alike. To be carried 
up by it into the belfry, and so hit heads against the 
rafters, is rare fun. Our women-folk are employed for 
days upon these garlands, and every household strives 
that out of it shall be chosen the rushbearing queen. 
‘The fewer the ribbons the better, Phebe,’ was 
Dame Forrest’s advice to her daughter upon this | 
occasion; and Phebe—who was but seventeen, and 
likely to err upon the ribbon side—made a simple 
girdle of blue flowers round her rushes, and was 
proclaimed queen by acclamation. ‘ Hail, beautiful 
Phebe Forrest! hail, pretty queen of the rushbearing!’ | 
It was the proudest moment of her young life, walking 
at the head of her subjects; as it was too, without 
question, that of her mother, whose eyes, however, | 
were filled with tears; the proudest, too, of Leonard | 
Hirds, her lover, whose look never strays away from 


her, nor relaxes in its steadiness: one would think he | 
was watching a deer in Martindale, lest it should creep | 


out of rifle-range. A powerful young fellow, with a | 
fine face, but for a little too much self-will about the | 


mouth. He has the fleetest foot after a hill-fox in 


Westmoreland, and is the king of the dalesmen here- 
abouts in the wrestling ring; and the fear of the men | 
and the love of the women have spoiled him : he says he | 


| The | 
than | 


will marry Phoebe Forrest whether she will or no—and |} 


Phebe says no—which seems a strange sort of wooing. 
There was but one in Greenside that summer-noon 

who had not yet acknowledged Phebe his queen, and 

that was not for lack of love, nor loyalty neither. 
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been there for the last three years, until his portfolio 
was filled to overflowing, and scarcely a rock in West- 
moreland had escaped his canvas; but still he gave no 
sign of departure. The artist flood was now rolling 
over our beautiful valley for the fourth time since his 
arrival; but however pleasant his brethren—however 
lovely was High Crag, no wave ever bore him with it 
further than the neighbouring dales. Certainly his 
home-view was so beautiful as not to be excelled else- 
where: the grassy mountain-side sloped down to river 
and woodland from his door, and Mineton Mere lay not 
so far beyond it, but that every snow-white sail upon 
its bosom could be seen. Two sycamores gave forth 
perpetual bee-music to the song of the dancing brook 
within his garden; and towering behind and above the 
farmhouse, crowded the whole mountain-world. Still, 
there was something beyond the beauty of its landscape 
that, year after year, chained Frank Meredith to Green- 
side—its gossips said. ‘They had found out all about him 
before the second year was out: how that he was a 


| black sheep, and had disgusted his noble family, and 


| was allowed a pound a week, upon condition of keeping 
| out of their way; which was not Frank’s history at all, 
}nor anything like it. He was indeed of an ancient 
| stock of painful respectability, and had shocked it a 
good deal by his inartificial behaviour. He was by 
nature vulgar, or at least had preferred landscape- 
painting to any gentlemanly profession; and having 
been intoxicated with some slight success, pursued it ; 
which was his relatives’ account of the matter. And 


| his uncle, indeed, from whom he should have inherited 
}thousands and tens of thousands, and chariots and 
| horses, did, we know, disinherit him for making negus 


of his particular sherry—‘ The fellow put hot water and 
sugar, sir, to my 38, at eighty-four shillings a dozen’— 
and the family following suit to the rich uncle, washed 
their aristocratic hands of him, leaving the young 
artist to live as he could upon a hundred a year of 
his own, and upon his cunning in water-colours. 

On this same rushbearing night, he stands on 
the natural terrace that leads into Greenside from 
High Crag, leaning upon the carved gate which opens 
into the quarry-field, and smoking his clay-pipe. 
He has not with him, wonderful to say, the instru- 
ments of his beloved art, for he has taken that same 
view from the Wishing-gate a thousand times. There 
are many spots in the north to which poetic legend 
has attached this ‘ faculty of giving,’ and to none with 


/a more harmonious fitness than to this at Greenside. 


The good fairies never had a more lovely dwelling-place 
than that on which the perfect moon was then out- 


| pouring her silver treasure: the songs of the holiday- 
makers had not yet ceased, but came up from the 
| valley beneath on a gentle wind, which set the clouds 


afloat over the mountain-sides, but could not bend the 


| fir-trees on their crests: the lake lay sleeping with 


a quiet smile, like a maiden dreaming of love. It 
is of love, too, the painter dreams as his charmed 


| eyes wander over the scene; his lips are parted with 
| asmile too, as he whispers his wish across the gate. 


How many half-believers before him have done the 
How the carved bar is 


some of them in sober prose, and some in simple song, 
but all ‘ of the earth, earthy.’ 

‘A woodbiney Cotage and Kowe’ is, alas, the best 
*4000L.’ is the limit of one ambitious mortal’s 
wishes; and ‘A five pound note’ contents another. 


| ‘Carriage and Pair,’ exceedingly well cut, and with a 
| flourish, must, we think, be a young lady’s vision of 


bliss, and ‘Susan’ as unmistakably a young gentle- 
man’s. ‘King at Carel’ is the most remarkable 
inscription, and would puzzle many to decipher; but 
Meredith, who is an excellent wrestler himself, and 


well conversant with Westmoreland aspirations, re- 
cognises at once the darling hope of some young 
athlete that he may win the champion’s belt at the 
approaching meeting at Carel (Carlisle). Frank 
Meredith smiles again and again at all these things, 
but, nevertheless, he draws forth his penknife, and 
begins to inscribe a little wish of his own heart. ‘P’ 
—that has something to do with painting, or perhaps 
power: ‘PH’—that may possibly be the way in 
which an eccentric genius may spell fame: ‘ PHCEBE 
FORREST !’—the note of admiration is our own—is 
what it at last came to! 

‘And here she is,’ said a sweet low voice as he 
finished the inscription, and the queen of the rush- 
bearing was standing by his side. She had laid aside 
her sceptre, and taken the wreath of flowers from her 
hair, but looked no whit less lovely than before. 
Frank gazed at her an instant, as though she were 
indeed a supernatural visitant who had obeyed his call, 
and then convinced himself of her humanity by an 
embrace. He was very handsome, and, although still 
something too youthly in figure, had a frame well knit 
and active. The two seemed, in that time and place, to 
be the fit inhabitants of some new Eden Garden. 

‘I could not come before,’ she said, ‘Frank, for 
Leonard made me dance with him three dances on the 
green there; and as it is, I fear he half suspects us’ 
—— A shrill scream concluded the sentence, as the 
huge form of the young dalesman strode in between || 
the pair. 

‘I do suspect you, Phebe, and I blush for you,’ he | 
said. ‘Go you home to your mother, wench, at once ; 
and for this young gentleman, I will take his chastise- 
ment into my own hands.’ 

‘Don’t move a step, Phebe!’ exclaimed Frank. 
‘By what right, man, do you dare interfere between | 
her and me?’ 

‘Because I am her cousin, Mr Meredith, and shall | 
be her husband. Because I would not have your blood | 
upon my hands, which, as there is a God in heaven, | 
would be there if dishonour ’—— 

‘Silence, sir!’ thundered Frank. ‘Go home, Phebe. | 
Nay,’ he added, as he saw her hesitate to leave such | 
angry folk together, ‘we are not going to fight, dear.’ 
And she obeyed him instantly. 

The two young men stood opposite each other, face 
to face, and there was no cowardice in either’s eyes. 

‘If, Leonard Hirds, you came up here to stand 
between me and her who is to be my wife, I will 
thrash you to-morrow, big as you are, to a mummy ; 
if you really came to defend the purest and best girl 
on earth from him you supposed to be a villain, I 
forgive and honour you.’ 

‘I did think you meant falsely, Mr Meredith,’ said 
Leonard frankly; ‘but now, I look upon you, I 
confess you do not seem like a seducer. With regard 
to Phebe being your wife, that shall never be; and 
as to the thrashing to a mummy, let us try at once.’ 

‘I have promised not to harm you to-night,’ returned 
Frank. 

‘But to-morrow,’ said the young giant, ‘I shall be 
at Carel in the wrestling ring.’ 

Frank hesitated a moment, and then replied with 
meaning: ‘And I shall be there also, Leonard Hirds ;’ 
and each took his way in silence to his own home. 

The two young men were not without respect for 
one another at heart: Frank Meredith knew that 
amongst the dalesmen, with most of whom he himself 
was perfectly well acquainted, Leonard was considered 
highly ; it was true that he had forbidden any to 
aspire to the hand of Phebe save himself, but this 
pre-eminence of his excused him somewhat in the 
painter’s eyes, who made allowance for his arrogance 
as he would have done for the like pretensions in a 
higher rank, where a fortune as well as a bride might 
have been the prize, and some hair-triggering, twenty- 
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pacing cousin the monopolist. On the other hand, 
Leonard Hirds would freely own that there was nothing 
like pride about Frank Meredith, but plenty of pluck 
and spirit. The young painter had long accustomed 
himself to Westmoreland sports, and was especially 
skilful in wrestling, making up in litheness and activity 
for what he wanted in strength: he had been thrown 
by the young dalesman often enough, but each time 
with the greater difficulty, so as to have become of late 
by far his most formidable antagonist. Frank well 
knew by whose unclerkly hand the desire to be ‘ king 
at Carel’ had been carved upon the Wishing-gate, and 
he determined, if it were possible, to humble Leonard’s 
pride on the morrow in the presence of the three 
counties. 

Our wrestling in the north is a very different matter 


from prize-fighting, and I should be sorry if it ever | 


grew to be like it: it is seldom that any serious hurt 
befalls the competitors, and victors and vanquished 
appear to be equally in good-humour. The honour of 
being in the last two or three pairs—much more 
that of being sole conqueror—is esteemed far higher 
than the prizes themselves, which, indeed, are of no 
great value. Wrestling at Carel, to a youth who 
is only experienced in contests with his neighbour 
dalesmen, is what speaking in the House of Commons 
is to a Cicero of ‘ the Union’ at Cambridge or Oxford. 
There are a great number of pairs, and a young and 
unknown wrestler rarely ‘stands up’ more than one 
or two, and there are thousands of spectators to 
applaud or criticise. 
those who fear the rain or love high places, and forms 
let out at a lower rate, enclose the arena, and a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of the masses lie down within upon 
the grass. The umpires also stand within to watch 
the combatants, that the fall be not attempted until 
each has obtained a fair hold—one arm under, and 
one over, and that when they have once grappled, 
neither shall let go. 

Two men come forward, chosen as the first pair by 
lot, and strip themselves, except to their shirt and 
drawers; they have been weighed in a neighbouring 
field, and are light or heavy weights as they are under 
or over eleven stone. They shake hands before com- 
mencing, and endeavour after a hold, each seeking for 
the best purchase, and grappling tightly when it is 
once found. Then comes the tug and the tussle: their 
arms are almost at stretch; their faces, which were 
but now seen over each other’s shoulders, have disap- 
peared; the backs of their heads are alone visible, 
drawn down on a level with their spines. The strain 
for a few minutes is very great, but it does not com- 
monly last long; one of them is dragged downward, 
and touches ground with his knees, or their legs mingle 
together, and, after revolving twice or thrice with 
great velocity, they both come to the ground—the 
uppermost being of course the winner. The cries of 
‘Bonny Ambleside!’ ‘Bonny Nipthwaite!’ or what- 
ever may be the dwelling-places of the respective 
athletes, never cease. The phrase of ‘Bonny leil 
one’ puzzles the stranger a good deal, and he begins 
to think it some extremely populous district; but 
*leil one’ means little one—the smaller of the two 
competitors. 

At this particular Carel meeting, the light and heavy 
wrestlers were mixed, and the prizes made general 
without regard to weight. We of Greenside had 
several likely youths, but Leonard Hirds was our best 
man by far. Much to our astonishment, we saw the 
young painter drawing his lot amongst the rest, at whom 
Leonard threw a contemptuous smile, and was evidently 
disappointed at not being in the pair with him. Frank 
Meredith looked fragile enough when stripped. One 
ancient wrestler—now with one leg and one arm only, 
their fellows having been blown away by powder-blasts 
in Langdale—who always attends this scene of his 


Raised and covered seats for | 


| 


former feats, assured me that ‘the bonny lad would be 
broken athwart the middle;’ and indeed he did look 
rather waspish about the waist. His first competitor 
was a large and powerful fellow; and when, after 
long struggle, Frank cast him to the earth by the 
‘swinging hype’—the knee thrown inward sharply 
against the adversary’s thigh—there arose a great 

of astonished joy. He was afterwards lucky in his 
drawing for some time, and obtained pretty easy vic. 
tories; his beauty and youthfulness, the smile upon 
his face as he shook hands before each contest, and 
the sympathising look, without a trace of vaunt, with 
which he regarded his unsuccessful rivals, made him 
popular with the whole assembly, albeit there was 
not one amongst them who could hope for his final 
success. Nevertheless, it did so happen that the day 
wore on, and the pairs grew fewer and fewer, until 
Leonard Hirds and Frank Meredith alone ‘stood up’ 
of all competitors. There had been a quiet determi- 
nation about the latter throughout, like the concen- 
trated purpose of revenge, which had prompted him 
to take the minutest pains in every contest, while the 
former had thrown his opponents to right and left like 
a madman, as though they intercepted his approach to 
some more worthy antagonist; both had opened their 
lot-tickets with greediness, and read them with disap- 
pointment; each desired, up till now, a combat with 
his particular foe. ‘The embroidered champion’s belt, 
and the honour of being ‘king at Carel,’ must needs 
now remain with one of them, and the excitement grew 
intense. It was evident that Leonard Hirds thought 
seriously of the task before him, and would not let slip 
a chance of success through contempt of his less sturdy 
rival. They were to wrestle for the best of three falls; 
and it was evident from the beginning that the design 
of the stronger was to weary Meredith out. Frank 
instantly obtained his hold, but the other refused to 
clasp his own hands for a great while, so that the 
strain might fatigue his antagonist. Many shouted 
to the young painter to beware of this, for he was a 
favourite, as we have said, and Hirds had made himself 
many enemies through arrogance; but Meredith gave 
no heed to us in his excitement, forgetting that to 
himself none had ‘laid down,’ while to his foe no less 
than four had succumbed without an effort, leaving 
him by so much the fresher. Frank suffered as we 
feared: after many loosings, in which his object had 
been greatly obtained, Leonard took up earth in his 
hands—as is the custom for the firmer hold—for the 
first time ; and we knew the struggle was nigh. Both 
of them ‘held’ at once and together, strained to their 
utmost shoulder to shoulder, and then head to head, 
rapidly whirled round for a second or two, and fell— 
Hirds uppermost. 

The chances against Meredith were now two to one, 
and his strength seemed failing besides. Some spoke 
to him flatteringly of his having obtained the second 
prize ; and even his rival, as he shook hands after the 
fall, said something to the same effect, to which Frank 
answered in a fierce whisper, that he would throw 
him yet, and be ‘king at Carel’ after all. It seemed as 
if the painter’s darling hope was now to be the winner 
of the wrestling match. In the second trial, they took 
less care for holding, as Leonard found he could not 
play the same game twice, and both grappled at once, 
as if with hooks of steel. The dalesman clasped his 
right leg round his rival’s left, and bent the slender 
body backwards like a reed. With every muscle at 
fullest stretch, and the veins standing out on their 
foreheads, but without a trace of ferocity, they stood 
—models of power and firmness. For upwards of 4 
minute and a half they stood, every instant of which 
we expected Meredith to give way, with the whole 
weight of his man thus thrown upon him, and he 
himself off the perpendicular; but all on a sudden, 
Leonard’s leg-clasp failed; we saw it tremble, and then 
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relax, and almost instantly, taken at a frightful dis- 
advantage, the young giant was thrown heavily. <A 
great cheer burst from a thousand throats, but not so 
much as a smile came over Meredith. Although his 
rival gathered himself up, and retired into the tent 
without difficulty, Frank knew that he was seriously 
hort. An overstrained sinew had indeed given way ; 
and while the spectators were awaiting the issue of 
the last ‘tie,’ the contest was virtually over, and the 
victory remained with the young painter. At present, 
none knew this but the two combatants. The victor 
followed the vanquished to where he was sitting alone, 
and took his hand. ‘You're king, sir, said the poor 
giant, ‘through this cursed strain.’ 

‘You must have thrown me, else, Leonard,’ exclaimed 
Frank honestly ; ‘and it is not fair that you should be 
deprived of your honours by an accident: your heart 
was set upon this victory, as I know by what was 
written on the Wishing-gate, and I shall “lay down” 
to you, Leonard Hirds.’ 

Leonard lifted himself up with pain to grasp his 
rival’s hand, and tears were standing in his eyes, as, 
after a little pause, he said: ‘Thank you, thank you, 
sir! I don’t wonder at Phebe Forrest’s preferring so 
generous a fellow to me. From what I read, too, on the 
Wishing-gate last night, I think I know the dearest 
wish of yours too, Mr Meredith. What interest I may 
have with my aunt, her mother, I beg then to transfer 
to you. I took too much upon me every way, trusting 
to this brute strength of mine, and I am fitly humbled.’ 

‘Nay, then,’ said Frank, ‘you have more reason to 
be proud of yourself than ever, and have conquered at 
Carel indeed.’ 

There was great disappointment and great disappro- 
bation when it was known that Meredith had given up 
so good a chance, and ‘laid down’ without a struggle 
to his antagonist. It was thought that there would be 


no living at Greenside now, for the airs the victor 


would be sure to give himself. But from that day, on 
the contrary, was our young dalesman altered, in all 
points for the better; and Frank Meredith, on his part, 
was amply consoled for his loss of the kingship at 
Carel, by his gain of the queen of the rushbearing. 
And thus did the good fairies of the Wishing-gate give 
to each man the gift he desired. 


A SLICE OF HORSE, MA’AM? 


For some time past, M. Geoffroy St Hilaire has con- 
stituted himself the champion of horseflesh, even as 
Mr Cobden once came out as the champion of the 
cheap loaf; but whether the Frenchman will be as 
successful as the hero of the League, remains to be 
proved. By papers communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and in other ways, he has already 
| endeavoured to interest his countrymen, supporting 
his view by argument scientific and economical ; he, 
| in fact, seems determined that horseflesh shall become 
| an article of diet. ‘Horseflesh,’ says he, in his last 
paper to the Academy, ‘is mistakenly rejected from 
| the aliment of man. 


present day;’ and he then proceeds to a threefold 
demonstration—‘ that horsefiesh is wholesome; that 
it is agreeable; that it is abundant enough to take 
| & very useful place in the alimentation of the people.’ 
| No serious doubt, he tells us, can be raised.as to the 
| wholesomeness; the facts are all favourable. Horse- 
| flesh has been eaten for weeks together at Copenhagen 
| and other places; at Paris, during several months in 
1793-4, and without producing any disease or incon- 
| venience: moreover, horse-meat and broth given in 
the military hospitals, chiefly by the celebrated Larrey, 
has always been attended by the happiest effects upon 
the patients. In Egypt, during the siege of Alexandria, 


It would supply a considerable | 
resource for the nutrition of the laborious classes, of | 
which prejudice alone has deprived us even to the | 


a scorbutic epidemic which had begun to shew itself 
in the whole army, was checked by soup and steaks 
derived from horses. 

On the second point, we let M. St Hilaire speak in 
his own words. ‘Horseflesh,’ he observes,:‘has long 
been regarded as of a sweetish disagreeable taste, 
very tough, and not to be eaten without difficulty. 
So many different facts are opposed to this prejudice, 
that it is impossible not to recognise its slight founda- 
tion. The free or wild horse is hunted as game in all 
parts of the world where it exists—Asia, Africa, and 
America—and formerly (and perhaps even now) in 
Europe. The domestic horse itself is made use of as 
alimentary as well as auxiliary—in some cases alto- 
gether alimentary—in Africa, America, Asia, and in 
some parts of Europe.’ 

‘Its flesh is relished by people the most different in 
their manner of life, and of races the most diverse— 
negro, Mongol, Malay, American, Caucasian. It was 
much esteemed up to the eighth century among the 
ancestors of some of the greatest nations of Western 
Europe, who had it in general use, and gave it up with 
regret. Soldiers to whom it has been served out, and 
people in towns who have bought it in markets, have 
frequently taken it for beef. Still more often, and 
indeed habitually, it has been sold in restaurants, even 
in the best, as venison, and without the customers 
ever suspecting the fraud or complaining of it.” 

And further, if horseflesh ‘has been often accepted as 
good under a false name, it has also been pronounced 
good by those who, to judge of its qualities, have sub- 
mitted it to careful experiment; and by all who have 
tasted it in proper condition—that is, when taken from 


the best soups—perhaps the best that is known. 


as well as others, when taken from old horses, not 
fattened, whose age was sixteen, nineteen, twenty, 
and even twenty-three years; animals thought worth 
no more than a few francs beyond the value of their 
skin. This is a capital fact, since it shews the possi- 
bility of utilising a second time, for their flesh, horses 
which have already been utilised up to old age for 
their strength ; and consequently of obtaining a further 
and almost gratuitous profit at the end of their life, 
after they had well-nigh paid the cost of their rearing 
and keep by their labour.’ 

M. St Hilaire admits that horseflesh is not equal in 
| quality to the flesh of fat sheep and oxen; but he con- 
| tends that while so many of the inhabitants of France 

scarcely ever eat animal food, it would form a valuable 
addition to their food resources: an abundant one 
also, for he finds that the number of horses which are 
| killed, or die naturally every year in France, would 
supply two million and a half of ordinary rations of 
meat; and he winds up his argument thus: ‘ Singular 
social anomaly! Some day society will wonder it was 
| so long submitted to. Millions of Frenchmen are de- 
prived of meat, or eat it six times—twice—once a year; 
and in presence of such deprivation, millions of kilo- 
grammes of good meat are every year abandoned to 
industry for secondary purposes, thrown to hogs and 
dogs, or cast into the sewers!’ 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FARMING. 


Tue last published number of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society contains a few particulars concerning 
French and English farming, which present the different 
results obtained in the two countries in so striking a 
light, that we think them interesting enough for general 
perusal. To raise corn, the immediate food of man, has 
for years been the prime object of the cultivator on the 


other side of the Channel, and with a bad effect on the 


a sound and rested horse, and kept sufficiently long. It | 
is then excellent roasted ; and if it be not so acceptable | 
as bouilli, it is precisely because it furnishes one of | 
It || 
is good, also, as experiments prove, made by myself | 
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land, because he has not sufficiently cared for keeping 
up the fertility of the soil. The Englishman, on the other 
hand, by devoting a considerable area to green crops and 
| the raising of cattle, not only maintains the fertility of his 
fields, but produces more wheat from a smaller surface. 
| Taking England alone, a country not larger than one- 
fourth of France, the produce is 38,000,000 hectolitres of 
wheat, 16,000,000 of barley, 34,000,000 of oats. France 
| produces 75,000,000 hectolitres of wheat, and 100,000,000 
| of oats and other kinds of grain. The difference is remark- 
|| able; and the writer, who is a Frenchman, states that, 
|, *taking all products into account, animal and vegetable, 
it appears that the produce of England, per hectare, nearly 
doubles that of France.’ The French farmer contents 
himself with an average of seventeen bushels of wheat 
from his hectare, the English farmer reaps his sixty-five 
or seventy bushels from the same extent of land. In the 
United Kingdom there are 35,000,000 sheep; and France 
has an equal number; but while on this side the Channel 
there are 31,000,000 hectares available for feeding, on the 
other there are 53,000,000. The sheep in France ought 
therefore to number 60,000,000, to be in the same pro- 
portion to the land as in the United Kingdom. And if 
the comparison be made with England alone, the difference 
is yet more surprising. In England, on 15,000,000 hectares, 
30,000,000 sheep are fed—three times as many as in 
France. And this is not all: ‘the weight of an English 
| sheep is twice that of a French sheep; so that an English 
farm on an equal surface gives six times as much mutton 
as a French farm.’ The result is not less favourable to 
English skill and judgment if we look at cattle. France 
possesses 10,000,000 head of cattle; England 8,000,000, 
| and yet more meat is produced every year in England 
than in France. Of the 4,000,000 head of cattle killed 
every year by our allies, 2,000,000 are calves, weighing 
about seventy pounds each. And then your Frenchman 
must have labour out of his cattle as well as milk and meat; 
so he keeps his ox till it is too old, and kills it when 
the meat is scanty and poor in quality. The Englishman 
is content with milk and meat, and kills the animals just 
when they weigh heaviest. Hence it is that while the 
4,000,000 head of cattle killed yearly in France average 
no more than 100 kilogrammes per head, the 2,000,000 
killed in the United Kingdom average 250 kilogrammes 
per head. Two million cattle on this side the Channel give 
100,000,000 kilogrammes more of meat than 4,000,000 
' on the other side. In other words: ‘with 8,000,000 head 
of cattle and 30,000,000 hectares of land, British agri- 
| culture produces 500,000,000 kilogrammes of meat; while 
France with 10,000,000 head of cattle, and 53,000,000 hec- 
tares of land, produces only 400,000,000 kilogrammes.’ 


AN OBSOLETE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


|| In early times, Ingulphus informs us, conveyances were 
|| made by mere word of mouth, without writing or charter, 


the grantor delivering to the grantee some movable 


|| which was known as belonging to him, such as a sword, 


helmet, cup, spur, curry-comb, ring, walking-staff, a copy 
of the Gospels, &c., &c. William, Earl of Warren, gave 
|| and confirmed to the church of St Pancras, at Lewes, in 
| the reign of Henry III., certain land rent and tithe, of 
which he gave seizin by the hairs of the heads of him- 
self and his brother. ‘The hair of the parties was cut off 
by the bishop of Winchester, before the high-altar. After 
granting, with the assent of his fair wife Isabel and his 


|| children, to the monks of St Andrews, at Rochester, his 


lands in Southwark, called Grimscroft, in perpetual alms, 
on condition that they should keep an anniversary on 
| the deaths of their fathers, and mothers, and kindred— 
William, second Earl of Warren and Surrey, confirmed 
the grant by placing his knife on the altar of the church 
of St Andrew. The same potent earl granted to the 
priory of St Mary Overy, giving to the church of St 
Mary of Southwark the church of Kircesfield, by placing 
a knife on the altar of the said church. The lordship of 
Brok was given by Edward the Confessor to the monks 
of St Edmund, in Suffolk, by falling prostrate before, and 


wrapped up, in the presence of his chief nobility. William 
Rufus granted to the abbot of Tavistock, in 1096, the 
manor of Wlurington, by an ivory knife, which knife was 
laid up in a shrine at that abbey, and had inscribed on its 
haft words signifying that donation. Hugh Lupus, Ear! 
of Chester, also gave his estate in Scipena to the abbey of 
Abingdon, by placing with his own hands a knife on the 
altar. The knives used for this purpose were, in all 
probability, the same which the parties had in common | 
use. Every man then carried such an instrument along | 
with him, agreeably to what Chaucer has told us in his | 
reve’s tale— 
A Sheffield thwitel bore he in his hose. 


Lambard, in mentioning the grant of Alberic de Vere of 
the donation of Hatfield, describes the knife with which 
it was effected as a ‘short black-hafted knife, like unto an 
olde halfpeny whitle;’ adding, ‘and such others of which 
happily I have seen some and heard of moe.’ At the 
meeting of the Archzological Institute at Cambridge, the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity College exhibited a broken 
knife of great antiquity, having a haft of dark-brown horn, 
attached by a cord of crimson silk (not ancient) to a strip 
of parchment with a Latin inscription upon it. ‘The 
parchment is not a grant,’ says Mr Albert Way, ‘and the 
knife cannot be regarded as in place of a seal. 1 consider 
that the existing parchment is merely a memorandum to 
record that it was the veritable knife. In all likelihood, 
there never was any written grant; and the knife was the 
token of conveyance.’ 


THOU AND L 


Tuov art the light, and J the shade; 
If thou fadest, I too fade ; 

If thy voice be heard no more, 
Mine, the echo, then is o’er— 

Mine is mute for evermore! 


Thou art the star that beams on high, 
In the wave beneath am I— 

If the star away should flee, 

Who would then the shadow see? 
Where would I, thy shadow, be? 


Thou art the breath in which I breat!:c, 
In thy heart mine own I sheathe— 

If thou livest, I live on; 

If thou goest, I am gone— 

I too vanish cold and wan! 


INGENUITY OF WHITE ANTS. 

In nothing is the ingenuity of these little insects more 
remarkably displayed than in the expedient to which they 
frequently resort to cross a little stream on the sand-beach 
after a shower of rain. Sometimes their train is cut in 
two by one of these little streamlets. To plunge into it 
singly, they would soon be swept away by the rush of the 
current. They come to the edge of the water, raise their | 
antenne, point them from one direction to another, as if | 
they were taking a scientific view of all the dangers of the | 
crossing. They wander up and down the stream with the 
greatest uneasiness, and finding no other way to cross, | 
form themselves into a compact knot or raft of a dozen | 
or more, and Jaunch themselves upon the stream. They || 
have, by previous observation, made sure that they would \ 


strike a projecting point or bluff on the opposite shore, | 


and not be carried by the current into the main river. | 
The moment they touch the other side, they use their | 


claws like anchors, and hold on until the whole company | 


disengage themselves, and march off in single file in the 
track of those that have preceded them. I have watched 


them for hours together, and have seen raft after raft of |) 
these little creatures go over in safety, when, if they had | 
attempted to get across singly, they would all have been |§ 


swept into the river.— Wilson's Western Africa, 
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